THE AGES LOOKED DOWN. Here, in the shadows of the 5,000- 
year-old Pyramids, Roosevelt, Churchill and Chiang Kai-shek 
met for conferences that sounded the doom of the Jap Empire, 
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we < bill will remember that smile... 
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. it will make him a better fighting man . . . because far away, remember 
ing it, Bill will think of his family safe and secure at home. 


i 


This winter thousands of servicemen like Bill won’t be here to enjoy the 
comforts of their homes. But they are mighty glad they insured those comforts by purchasing 
Perfection Oil Heaters, Water Heaters and Ranges. Bill and the others know that Perfection Oil- 
burning appliances are built to last—to give economical, dependable 

service for the duration and long afterwards. 













At present, we at Perfection are making war materials for the 
Armed Forces . . . materials into which we’re putting the same fine 
quality that has made the name Perfection a symbol of 
dependability to families like Bill’s. But the government has 
authorized us to manufacture also a limited number of Perfection 
Portable Oil Heaters and Water Heaters to meet essential 
civilian needs at home. 
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YOU MAY BUY A PERFECTION ROOM HEATER OR WATER HEATER NOW 





cS 
TS 


A limited quantity of these low- 
cost Utility Room Heaters—and 
also Perfection-made Puritan 
Water Heaters—are now on sale at 
your nearby Perfection Dealer's. 
He will be glad to assist you in 
making application for a purchase 
certificate, but please do not apply 
if your present Perfection Oil 
Range or Heater can be repaired. 


es; 





Shortly after the first of the year, 
your Perfection Dealer may have 
Perfection Stoves and Ranges for 
sale. Meanwhile, you will find a 
complete line of Perfection 
WICKS and REPLACEMENT 
PARTS at his store. Remember 
that only genuine Perfection Wicks 
and Replacements will insure you 
fine, long-lasting Perfegion service. 





Buy More War Bonds 
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Under The Dome 










MOVE TO BRING CABINET and other Executive officers of the Federal Government 
before Congress for periodic questioning appeals to most legisla- 
tors. The idea is gaining strength. It can be arranged by chang- 


ing the rules of the House a bit. 
















FAKED DEPENDENTS is one of the favorite methods for tax evasion, according 
to the Treasury Department. Secretary Morgenthau has asked the FBI 
to investigate. Employers say workers who submit obviously false 
statements say, "They can't put us all in jail. There aren't enough 
jails." 
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ALLIED BOMBINGS have wrecked so many German plants that there are as many 
unemployed in Germany this winter as there were when Hitler came 
to power, 10 years ago. 












ARMY & NAVY STORES may boom before the end of the war. Government has quiet- 
ly issued a 32-page booklet suggesting that private business "lend ' 
a hand" in disposing of 441 items of overstock on war materials. | 
Included are air compressors, electrical accessories, lubricants, 
fuel tanks, etc. 




















IVING cost IS UP again. This time 0.8%. OPA blames it on the disappear- 
ance of low-priced clothing from store stocks. So, OPA fixes it 
all up nice by raising the price ceiling on cheap clothing. 











FEDERAL EMPLOYEE CENSUS will get under way soon, if Senate approves. It will ) 
be the first of its kind ever undertaken, and is expected to re- | 
veal that Uncle Sam has upwards of 3,200,000 employees. 


REVOLUTION IN SPAIN will come quickly, if "Republican" sympathizers are as- 
sured of Allied support against Franco. 


FREE AIRPLANES for study courses in public schools, YMCAs and similar or- 
ganizations is something to get ready for. Thousands of planes 
used in war can’t be used commercially afterwards so will be given 
away for “study projects.” 


POLITICAL JABBERWOCKY is mixed up in the talk about rising prices of farm 
land. Most of land being sold is paid for in cold cash. In 1918- 
19, land boom was based on mortgages. 





PLASTIC RATION TOKENS, to be distributed some time in January, will be 
slightly smaller than a dime. Bigger tokens, worth five. points 
apiece, will be issued later. 


) 


CANNED FOOD STOCKS of pineapple, asparagus, corn, spinach, pumpkin and 
figs, set aside for Government purchase, will be released soon 
for civilian use. | 
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Christmas 1943 


It’s grim and bleak and terrible for 
millions of people. Ruin and misery 
stalk conquered countries. Greed, 
power, dictatorship and the regimen- 
tation of private lives by ruthless gov- 
ernments have blacked out the souls 
of men. 


The contrast with the plain, honest, 
decent living habits of a free America 
is appalling — and is making a pro- 
found impression on our fighting men. 
They are seeing and feeling, first hand, 
what the “new order” is doing to 


Europe. And they are coming home 
determined that it won’t happen here. 


They are determined that you and I and 
the other fellow will continue to elect 
“public servants”—not masters—and 
vote them out if we don’t like them. 
Our American boys are going to de- 
cide for themselves what kind of laws 
they want to live under. 


GIVE 
WAR BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 





They want a country where everyone 
gets a decent deal whether he is 
poor or rich. They know America 
isn’t perfect. But they know it’s better 
than any other country in the world— 
and they’re going to keep it that way. 


When our boys come back, they want 
an Opportunity to work and save and 
grow—with no government bureau 
telling them when and where and how 
to do it. , 


They want to give their kids an 
independent education — not one 
that’s controlled by someone with an 
axe to grind. 


American boys have always gone 
places under their own power — and 
they’re going to keep on doing it. 


They like the idea that in this country 
a farmer boy can step into the White 
House. They take their hats off to the 
lad in the stock room who grows up 


to run the business. The ball player 
who “busts ’em over the fence”— and 
draws more money than a senator 

a hero in the eyes of millions. 


That’s America —still the land 
opportunity — where hard wor 
thrift and ingenuity still pay off. And 
we must never let these preci: 
freedoms slip away. 


But to guard them, each of us n 
be alert. We must take a personal in- 
terest in good government—and vot 
We must beware of imported politi 
ideas. They didn’t work over ther 
and they won’t work over here. 


We must educate ourselves and 
children in American traditions. \ 
must protect our own personal 
doms—but we must respect the rig! 
of the other fellow. We must 
hard—and produce. We must sa‘ 
and build. We must have faith in 
own ability to keep America Ameri 


REPUBLEC STEEL 
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Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 
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WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


Nebraska’s Butler throws 
Stink-bomb at Good Neigh- 
bor Policy; Wallace and 
Rockefeller Rush to Defense 


‘NITED STATES Senator Hugh 
Butler, of Nebraska, sold a car- 

id of steers last summer for pocket 
oney and took off on a 20,000-mile 
mt around the, Latin-Americas. His 
bject was to see for himself how Uncle 
m spends his good-neighbor mone y. 
L ast week; when he filed his report 

h the Truman and Byrd Committees 
the Senate, official eyes began to pop. 
For the report showed that the U. S. 
vernment, according to Senator But- 

s estimate, has poured over $6,000,- 
0,000 into its Inter-American pro- 
m during the past three years. The 

tal might go to $8, 000,000,000, the 
Senator thought. That spree, he said 
it magazine article timed to appear 

» jump ahead of his 200-page official 
tement, has developed into an inter- 
tional hand-out that is “neither good 
r neighborly.” The Senator’s con- 
usion was that for the vast treasure 
ing expended through some dozen 
ederal agencies, Uncle Sam should be 
tting back a lot more than good will 
Nelson Rockefeller’s Office of the Co- 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
hich, with the State Department, hov- 
s over U. S. relationships with Latin- 
\merica, promptly declined to offer a 
rebuttal of Senator Butler’s claims. But 
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Cinchona bark, drying in the Andes’ sun, and crude Brazilian ruwber are some of the Latin-American returns on the 


The Cash Price for “Good Neighbors” 


its Pressi Division did give out one fig- 
ure—it estimated that the Senator was 
approximately 1,200 wrong. 

“To the best of our knowledge,” a 
spokesman said, “the meine me of 
the agencies taking part in the Latin- 
American program for the past three 
years have not totaled more than $500,- 
000.000. The Senator’s estimate of $6,- 
000,000,000 is 12 times that amount.” 

The Figures Don’t Agree 

Repercussions from Senator Butler's 
“expose” were immediate. Vice-Presi- 
dent Wallace denounced the reports as 
a “shocking slur” on some of the Latin- 
American governments and apologize “d 
for what he thought to be an unfortunate 
and unfriendly act. Senator McKellar, 
of Tennessee, acting chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, con- 
fronted Senator Butler with a pointed 
question—why had he not first tried the 
Appropriations Committee for the 
amounts going into the Good Neighbor 
program? The total, including pur- 
chases of food, goods, and materials, 
was $2,.207,000,000, he said. 

Nelson Rockefeller said in a luncheon 
talk that Senator Butler's guess was a 
“misrepresentation.” All expenditures 
and commitments by this Government 
during the past three years, including 
military and naval installations, total 
“less than $600,000,000,” he said. 

Senator Butler’s criticism was direct- 
ed at what he termed “boondoggling” 
rivaling the palmy days of WPA. Some 
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“Good Neighbor Policy.” 


of the spending, he said, is in effect 
an unwarranted interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of the countries involved. 
He referred to more than 12,000 proj- 
ects, which he said were being carried 
out largely under the cloak of secrecy 
or at least without being generally 
known and publicly discussed here 
at home. These include, for ex- 
ample, a project to stock Venezuela 
lakes with fish, the financing of certain 
Latin-American publications, reminis- 
cent of the WPA writers project; a sur- 
vey of Latin-American music; and a 
great variety of rehabilitation, highway 
health and sanitation projects. 
Defenders of the program claim that 
the results of co-operation and financial 
aid cannot be measured in dollars. They 
the spending policy has been 
successful in achieving the general aims 
of the program. The Americas, they 
point out, are united. With the excep- 
tion of neutral Argentina, all the Latin- 
American countries are co-belligerents 
with the U. S. or have severed relations 
with the Axis. Vast quantities of raw 


believe 


materials for war purposes are flowing 
from the Latin-Americas to aid in the 
war effort. These include tin, nickel, 
copper, oil, lumber, kapok, wool, drugs, 
industrial diamonds and some rubber, 
as well as food products. The Truman 
and Byrd Committees undoubtedly 
will take these things into consideration 
when they get down to studying the 
total costs. 


’ 
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CHRISTMAS SEALS. Hon. Francis Biddle, At- 
torney General, opens the annual drive for 
sale of the yearly Yuletide stamps that 
support the National Tuberculosis Association. 


_ Senator Harold H. Burton, of Ohio, 
has*one 1944 election in the bag. He 
has been nominated moderator (presid- 
ing officer) of the American Unitarian 
Association. The formality of electing 
him will take place at the meeting of 
the association in Boston next May. 
Senator and Mrs. Burton were both 
active members of the Unitarian Church 
in West Newton, Mass., before they 
married. Later, when they moved to 
Cleveland they joined the First Uni- 
tarian Church, where the Senator was at 
one time president of the board. 

The Senator thoughtfully points out 
that four U. S. Presidents have been 
Unitarians. Théy were the two Adamses, 
Fillmore, and Taft. 

2 ed 2 

Representative Harold C. Hagen, the 
only Farmer-Labor member of Congress, 
from Crookston, Minn., reports an in- 
vitation frém the National Greenback 
party (money reformers) to run for 
President on its ticket. He declined be- 
cause of the priority of other business 


—he’s going to be too busy running for 
reelection to Congress, 


Pj r we an int resti f di bate in the 
Senate on tl Lucas bili to provide Fed 
eral cont ol over the soldie "4 ting ma 
chinery in 1944. The bill would set up 


a commission, appointed by the, Presi- 
dent, to supervise the casting of some 
10 million service ballots. 

Senator Styles Bridges, of New 
Hampshire, raised the point right off 
that the people might have misgivings 
about the President's appointments to 


the commission when the President him- 
self may be a candidate. Senator Lucas 
pooh-poohed this. The Senate's power 
to confirm appointments will take care 
of it, he said. Senators Vandenberg, 
Wheeler and Taft—nomination hopefuls 
the last time—were in on the discussion. 


2 oO Q 


Incidentally, Representative Charles 
W. Vursell, of Illinois, is among those 
opposed to a Federal set-up to super- 
vise the soldiers’ vote in 1944. Instead, 
he’s supporting a joint resolution calling 
on the states to honor the ballot applica- 
tions of service men on a form postal 
card, 11 million of which have already 
been printed. He claims that with the 
cooperation of the Army and Navy, and 
the speed of airmail, the red tape of ab- 
sentee voting can be whipped. The 
congressman's figures on’ the maximum 
time needed for the full voting transac- 
tions on all fronts follow: 

Alaska, 17 days; Pacific area, 30 days; 
Canal Zone, 13 days; Caribbean area, 
16 days; South aiiediie. 16 days; Mid- 
dle East, 20 days; Persian Gulf area, 22 
days; Far East, 46 days; Mediterranean, 
26 days; North Atlantic, 24 days. 
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The two-billion dollar tax bill that 
whizzed through the House last week 
was printed on the new economy paper 
that Congress now fancies—plain news- 
print. Slick paper is out for the dura- 
tion, says Representative Lyle Boren, 
of Oklahoma, chairman of the House 
committee now riding herd on the na- 
tional paper situation. Cheap paper 
will be substituted for Congressional 
printing jobs in the future, and the print- 
ing will be streamlined. Wide margins 
will be trimmed and the size of type will 
be reduced except where printing speci- 
fications are set by law. 

Boren’s committee is cooperating with 
the Joint Committee on Printing in work- 
ing out these economies. It also is 
sponsoring a movement to Save paper in 
the Government through an 
inter-departmental committee. The goal 


bureaus 
is to reduce Government use of paper 
10%. <A reduc about 26% h 


n nie 1 ws i te 
en airected alr id by the elimina 


tion of 
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on of 40 Federal pu ylications. 


Wes Meyer, editor of the Detroit Lakes 
(Minn.) Tribune. found the Secret Serv- 
ice men at the White House the “most 
polite” people in public service he met 
on his recent trip to Washington. Spend- 
ing a week in the capital as guest secre- 
tary of his congressman, Representative 
Harold C. Hagen, of Crookston, Minn., 
he ran their courteous gauntlet to attend 
a Presidential press conference, Inci- 
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dentally, Editor Meyer said Washing,,,, 
was not quite the “mad house” pictur: ;| 
by many. He thought, though, that m.., 
of the people he came in contact with ;;, 
eafes and stores could take a less), 
from the Midwest on hospitality a 


courtesy. 
o gz Eo 


The memory of Indiana’s Jim Wat: 
goes marching on in Congress. ‘|| 
Hoosier war-horse, who served in t! 
Senate as majority leader in days g. 
by and later did a hitch in the Flow 
recently passed his 80th birthday. T)\- 
Indiana delegation sent him a felicito 
wire—we thought such messages w: 
out for the duration—and Representativ 
George W> Gillie did better than that. 
He put a poetic tribute in the Record. 


a a a 


The report that the Federal Reserve 
Bank is trying to ditch the silver dollar 
as a popular medium of circulation i 
the West doesn’t set well with Montana 
folks, says Representative Mike Mans. 
field, of Missoula. He has received 
resolutions from the Elks lodge in Kali- 
spell, Mont., raising hob about it. 
Withdrawal of the old cartwheel would 
“destroy confidence in our monetary 
system and cause hoarding of coins,” the 
brother Elks believe. 

One of the congressman’s constituents 
stoutly defends the silver dollar as a 
morale builder. “Having one in your 
pocket,” he wrote, “gives you a feeling 
of stability. When you’re low and hap- 
pen to have two of them, just clinking 
them together braces you up wonder- 
fully. It gives you a sense of unbroken- 
ness that no measly, dirty little dollar 
bill can produce.” 

It all started with a news item to the 
effect that with most of the male em- 
ployes of banks gone to war, women 
employes were having a hard time han- 
dling bulky loads of silver. Montana 
rejects this idea. Their women can stil! 
sling the silver, they say. 


Oo 2 — 


The trouble with a lot of Congress- 
men when they start adding fancy 
touches to their orator y is that they us: 
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BANKING CHAIRMAN. Rep. Brent Spence of 
Kentucky was expected to succeed the late H 
B. Steagall of Alabama as chairman of the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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the same book of quotations. Thai 
makes them -sound repetitious. 

Take Representatives Charles L. Gif- 
ford, the 12-term veteran from Barn- 
stable, Mass., and Charles A. Plumley, 
the assistant Republican. whip from 
Northfield, Vt., who helped howl down 
farm subsidies in the House. With 
hosts of subsidies voted in the past 
leering on the side lines, both felt the 
urge to say something about consis- 
tency—so they came up with a gem from 
Emerson. Gifford thought it went like 
this: “Consistency is the hobgoblin of 
little minds, of little statesmen, philos- 
ophers and divines.” Plumley boned up 
before his turn and rendered it: “Con- 
sistency, the hobgoblin of little minds 
adored by little statesmen and philoso- 
phers and divines.” 

Both were leaning on Emerson’s jibe 
at “foolish consistency” in his essay on 
“Self-Reliance.” 

* @ @ 

The hullabaloo about General Patton’s 
face-slapping brought back to many old- 
timers memories and stories of probably 
the bloodiest and guttiest of all Ameri- 
can generals—Nathan Bedford Forrest, 
the Confederate cavalryman. 

Judge Finis J. Garrett, presiding judge 
of the U. S. Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, and former minority 
leader of the House where he served 
25 years, says he knew a Confederate 
veteran back in Weakley County, Ten- 
nessee who carried a limp to his dying 
day from a saber slash on his leg 
given by the terrible-tempered General 
Forrest. The old trooper’s story, Judge 
Garrett relates, was that he was rushing 
back from the main assault on Fort Pil- 
low to get more ammunition. General 
Forrest saw him and thought he was 
running away. The general whacked 
him first and asked questions afterward. 

Judge Garrett’s father served under 
Forrest—as did most of the fighting 
men from their county. The judge says 
the old Forrest. cavalrymen had an un- 
dying affection for their fierce leader, 
who couldn’t spell very well but fought 
like a tiger. An open boast at reunions 
for many years was that Forrest person- 
ally had killed 32 Yankees with the two- 
edged saber he always carried. Despite 
his harshness, he was one of the most 
beloved—and successful—of the Con- 
federate leaders. 

& * # 

Senator Raymond E. Willis, of In- 

ina, got his start as a small town 
newspaper publisher. When he took 
the Senate floor in behalf of the Bank- 
lead bill to throw $30,000,000 to news- 

pers for War Bond advertising, he 

d the rural press a mighty fine tribute: 

Go into a small town or a country 

ne. The city newspaper is quickly 

pped when the home town paper hits 
front porch. The family gathers 
und the table in the living room 
nd they read the local events which 
ch their home life. They read about 
babes born in the community, chil- 
en graduating from Sunday school 

d high school, young folks getting 
inarried; they read with pride the things 
the editor says about the town’s illus- 





trious citizens; they read, with a smile, 
the softening things which cover the 
faults of the erring. 

“Yes, the small town paper rests on 
the table of the living room. Its pages 
are not filled with scandals from Boston 
to Hollywood, but it has a healthy tone 
that all can appreciate. It is not called 
before the Post Office Department to 
answer charges of obscenity and sala- 
cious pictures. It is there to give the 
people of the community the local news 
they want to know.” 

The Bankhead bill passed the Senate 
40 to 35, with the maximum amount to 
be expended for War Bond ads cut to 
$15,000,000, and the advertising limited 
to newspapers in towns of 10,000 popu- 
lation or less. At his request, Senator 
Willis was excused from voting because 
of his interest in the publishing business. 


* co oo 


When Rep. Clare Boothe Luce rattled 
off both French and Spanish to groups 
of defense workers interviewed by mem- 
bers of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee in Detroit recently, her colleagues 
took it easily. But when she greeted a 
Polish girl in the young worker's native 
tongue and carried on an animated con- 
versation with her, the Congressmen in 
the party gasped a little. 

“You don’t mean to say you speak 
Polish?” Rep. John J. Sparkman of 
Alabama asked. 

“Just enough to campaign a little in 
my district,” La Luce replied. “We have 
a few Poles, you know.” She's from 
Greenwich, Conn. 


od te & 


Among the corn-hog Congressmen who 
have been breathing hard on Food Ad- 
ministrator Marvin Jones’ neck about 
the price support for hogs is Rep. George 
W. Gillie, of Fort Wayne, Indiana. The 


Acme 
PLAN TO SAVE JEWS. The Baldwin-Rogers Resolution fo create a special commission to save 
the Jews of Europe was discussed by (I. to r.) William B. Ziff, author; Dean Alfange, A. L. P.; 
Rep. Sol. Bloom: Herbert Moore, president of “Trans-Radio News,” and Rep. J. C. Baldwin. 


only veterinarian in Congress, Dr. Gillie 
knows hogs inside and out—and he 
knows the farmers in his district don’t 
like to see the market go below the 
promised support level of $13.75. When 
prices dipped under that figure recently, 
the Food Administrator had to admit 
that there was no machinery set up to 
hold hogs above the floor prices, but he 
issued a statement describing the steps 
that were being taken to correct the 
situation. These included a reduction 
of the point value of pork, to stimulate 
buying of pork products, and a relaxa 
tion in farm slaughtering regulations. 

Congressmen from the corn belt will 
continue to watch the situation closely, 
Dr. Gillie said. A promise is a promise. 


e & oO 


Despite dire predictions of farm 
break-downs, famine, and food riots, the 
1943 food program turned out reason- 
ably well, says the Department of Agri- 
culture. Here’s the dépe: 

For the seventh straight year all pre- 
vious food production records were 
smashed. Farmers produced 5% more 
this year than last. The “dream” army» 
of volunteer farm workers was not just 
a myth in many places. Government 
agencies reported 2,706,000 placements 
of agricultural labor from May through 
September. 

Plantings of all crops totaled 360,- 
469,000 acres this year, compared with 
351,210,000 acres in 1942. 

The country’s feed supply is the 
second largest on record, but the amount 
of feed available per “critter” is lower 
than last year because the number of 
“critters” is considerably higher. The 
Department feels the feed situation will 
continue to be tight, but not desperate, 
for the country as a whole. 

Folks are going to have about as 
much food per capita through 1944, it 
looks now, as they did in the pre-war 
period, 1935-39—with better distribu- 
tion and considerably more conservation 
skill. That’s the way they see it at the 
Department of Agriculture, anyway. 
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World Food Conference 


Delegates of 43 nations speed decision 
which will help post-war world to its feet. 


In their first session, at Atlantic City, 

J., United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration delegates 
have been working out post-war prob- 
lems with amazing dispatch, consider- 
ing the magnitude of their job. 

The job is to get Europe and Asia 
started on the road to normalcy by sup- 
plying emergency food, seeds, agricul- 
tural machinery and temporary housing 
immediately after the armistice of World 
War II. 

The tricky questions of who shall pay 
for this aid, and how much, were de- 
cided first by representatives of 43 
member nations. 

Each non-invaded country will con- 
tribute 1% of national income computed 


for the year ended June 30, 1943, 
which will make Uncle Sam dig for 
about $1,500,000,000. 


Next came the question of who shall 
be supreme authority over the purchase 
and allocation of the actual relief goods 
themselves. This was not so readily 
disposed of. One plan was to permit 
the present Anglo-American supply 
boards, now controlling about 95% of 
the world’s supplies, to continue as mid- 
dleman for UNRRA. Another was the 
plan to make UNRRA Director General 
Herbert H. Lehman’s desk the clearing 
house for all supply requests from needy 

ations. Last to be 
compromise wliereby the Director Gen- 
eral will have the last say on allotments, 
the supply boards to do the work, 


considered was a 


arrangement 
ealthier among the nee dy nations from 
going over UNRRA’s head to order from 


a 


SAWDUST BURNERS. The car on the left, looking like a cross between 
a steam calliope and a concrete mixer, is an English sawdust-powered 


which would keep the 
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Anglo-American boards which 


goods 
o . 

may be more needed by poorer nations. 

Latest considerations before the mem- 

ber nations were those presented by 


UNRRA’s committee on agricultural re- 


habilitation. Having to do with the 
actual post-war menu, these were doubt- 
less the most interesting recommenda- 
tions of the session to date. 

At the top of Europe’s post-war menu 
will be fish. This food is plentiful now, 
and surveys show that the industry can 
be resumed almost immediately after 
peace is declared and mined waters 
are cleared. 

Next on the menu will be milk. Dairy 
herds will be given a top priority, which 
means, in part, they will get a large 
portion of feeds now going to pork or 
beef cattle. Meat will be scarce, say 
the experts, for a long time after the 
armistice. It will be practically non- 
existent on Europe’s table. 

And third on the post-war menu for 
Europe will be breadstuffs and the root 
and leafy vegetables. Reason: they are 
easiest to raise on war-rav aged ake 
and they pack a terrific w allop in food 
\ alue. 


Senate Probes Delinquency 


Committee prepares to conduct national 


inquiry with special investigation in D.C. 


The alarming problem of juvenile de- 
especially laxity of morals 
and illegitimate births among teen-age 
schoo! girls throughout the Nation, 
the subject of an investigation 
Senate 


linque ney, 


Was 


made 


by a special subcommittee. 


Senator Claude Pe pper of Florida, chair 
man, said the purpose was to determine 
the effect « of sex delinquency among the 
country’s youth, and to rou ind up expert 
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auto. 
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opinion on the subject. Special at 
tion will be given to conditions in \\ 
ington (see pp. 16-17). An effort 

be made to coordinate Government 
private agencies in combating condit 


Ring Sites for Hats 


Committees set meetings to choose eo). 


vention dates; aspirants 


On January 10-11 the Republic: Y 
tional Committee will meet in Chi: 
to select a date and place for the P, 
dential nomination convention. 
Democratic Committee will take 
same action in Washington on Janu 
22. All of which means that the 1944 
campaign will get under way in January. 

On the Democratic side, no candidat, 
has been discussed except Presi 
Roosevelt, who has remained silent 
was indorsed for a fourth term, 
ever, by the CIO convention in Oct 
and Republicans have noted evid 
of his being already ‘a candidate. 
the G.O.P. side John W. Bricker, 
times governor of Ohio, boldly thre, 
hat in the ring, and the very a 
Wendell W illkie announced that h: 
willing, providing the party want 
follow his policies. 

In the meantime the public op 
polls showed Gov. Dewey of New 
to be the most popular pote ntial « 
date, Willkie -second and Gen. 
Arthur third. The success of th: 


warm up, 


‘ 


publicans at the polls on November 2 


notably increased their enthusiasn 
the 1944 race. 


Help for Ex-Soldiers 


Bills are offered Congress for musterinz- 


out pay and social security ben 


A $7,000,000,000 plan to put sol 
on their economic feet after the w: 
proposed by the President in a sj 


message, and promptly taken uy 


Congress, 
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Tie home furnace on the right, developed by T. R. Hodgkins, 
of Strong, Maine, works successfully with sawdust as its only fuel 
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SOLE SURVIVORS. Edward Johnson and Har- 
ry Chafin, students in University of Chatta- 
nooga, are only males in class of 50. 


The President was merely urging a 
six-point program he had outlined earlier 
a radio address when he suggested: 
pensions for disabled; 2. muster-out 
pay; 3. unemployment insurance; 4. 
llege training at public expense; 5. 
redit on old-age insurance, and 6. 
spitalization for the disabled. As 
mgress had already provided for pen- 
ms and hospitalization, he re-suggest- 
action on the other four points, 
hich, he said, “would give a big boost 
the morale of the fighting men.” 
Bills were promptly introduced in 
th House and Senate providing for 
0O-mustering-out pay (for a minimum 
six months’ service); unemployment 
mpensation of from $15 to $25 a 
‘ek, up to a maximum of 52 weeks; 
id social security credits based on a 
iform wage of $160 a month, similar 
provisions of the Railroad Retirement 
t. These credits would be allowed 
each month of service since Sept. 
}, 1940 (the date of the Selective Serv- 
Act) whether or not the serviceman 
| been previously covered by social 
curity. 
With 10,000,000 servicemen getting 
ustering-out pay ot $300-each, the cost 
uld be $3,000,000,000. Senator 
agner of New York estimated that the 
ther benefits would amount, roughly, 
$4,000,000,000—which, he said “will 
not exceed the cost of our running the 
for about two weeks during the 
present fiscal year.” 


“Sleeper in Tax Bill’’ 


Labor unions protest clause requiring 
them to give annual financial account. 


[t was not the fact that the House 
by the overwhelming vote of 200 to 27 
re rejected Secretary Morgenthau’s tax bill 

‘ $10,500,000,000 and substituted one 


of $2,140,000,000, which caused the 
greatest outburst of protest and con- 
demnation from organized labor. It 
was the tardy discovery by the usually 
watchful labor unions that “an alleg ged 
“joker” or “sleeper” had been inserted 
in the bill which would require them to 
make an annual financial statement to 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

In this annual return the unions 
would be required to state “specifically 
the items of gross income, receipts, dis- 
bursements, and such other information 
for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this chapter as the (Internal 
Revenue) Commissioner may by 
regulations prescribe.” The unions 
would also be required “to keep.such 
records, render under oath such state- 
ments, make such other returns, and 
comply with such rules and regulations 
as the Commissioner may from time to 
time prescribe.” 

The House had taken similar action 
twice before, but the unions succeeded 
in defeating the clause either in the 
Senate or in conference. CIO President 
Murray said the move was the first step 
toward taxing labor unions, while AFL 
spokesmen said the purpose was to 
“force trade unions to throw open their 
confidential data to fishing expeditions 
by anti-labor Congressmen.” The data 
would not be open to the public. 

Chairman Walter George of the Sen- 

Finance Committee remarked that 
the Senate “faced a gathering storm” 
over the labor union provision, but he 
predicted the Senate would back the 
House in holding down the tax bill and 
demanding greater Government econ- 
omies instead. He so informed Secre- 
tary Morgenthau who came to repeat 
his demand for $10,500,000,000, es- 
pecially for the purpose of mopping up 
inflationary surplus cash. 


House Rejects Subsidies 


Vote is more than two-thirds needed 


to pass bill over President’s veto. 


The farm bloc and anti-Administra- 
tion forces won the first round of the 
second subsidy battle when the House 
voted 278 to 117 to ban that method 
of holding down the cost of living after 
December 31. The main thing about 
the vote was that it showed more than 
a two-thirds majority against subsidies 
—enough to pass the measure over the 
President’s veto. The President’s veto 
against similar legislation stuck last 
June. 

In the Senate, where the Banking 
Committee started taking testimony on 
the bill at once, the foes of general food 
subsidies felt such confidence of dupli- 
cating the House vote that they rejected 
Administration offers of compromise. 
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One compromise proposed to set a 
limit on the amount of money that 
could be used. Another, which the 
House defeated, would have extended 
the: Administration’s 25 subsidy pro- 
grams affecting the prices of 40 differ- 
ent agricultur: il ‘products until next 
Septe mber, provided the Little Steel 
formula was maintained. 

Many of the anti-subsidy Representa- 
tives declared themselves opposed to 
“consumer subsidies,” but not against 
“production subsidies”; they objected to 
passing “our grocery bills on to future 
generations.” The bill, as passed by the 
House, extends the life of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation and maintains 
subsidies on the production of oil crops. 

Advocates of backed by 
labor unions, urged their need to keep 
down the cost of living and to check 
the rising tide of inflation. As a rule, ur- 
ban centers favor the subsidies while 
rural communities object to them. 


subsidies, 


Turkey Blackout 


New Jersey contends Coast Defense kept 
hens from laying eggs, created shortage. 


If the chances of getting a turkey for 
Christmas dinner don’t seem any better 
than they were at Thanksgiving time— 
blame it on the dimouts that the Army 
commands compelled the Civilian De- 
fense forces to put into effect. The New 
Jersey State Department of Agriculture 
holds that dimouts prevented the peace- 
time practice of artificially lighting the 
laying pens to deceive the hens into 
thinking that Spring, the natural laying 
season, had come. The result was a 
consequent shortage of hatching eggs. 
Hence, producers were said to have 


been late getting their poults started. 


\ 


4 


! 


Wide World 
BRITISH SHELL BOSTON—by mistake. A dud 
shell, accidentally fired from a British ship, 
chipped this wall in Mt. Hope Cemetery. 
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The Big-4 Shape a Post-War World P 


FDR, Churchill And Kai- 
shek Pledge End of Japan 
Before Heading East for 
Conferences with Stalin 


zk*Kk* 


In 1936, Americans were sitting pop 
eyed through a “fantastic” movie based 
on H. G. Wells’ story, “The Shape of 
Things to Come.” In it, they saw the 
leaders of a new world democracy fly 
out from a series of conferences in Meso- 
potamia to restore order to war-sick 
humanity and lay the groundwork for 
an age of collective se curity and rocket 
ships. 

Last week the world learned that not- 
so-fantastic H. G. Wells had missed his 
shot by less than 500 miles. 

Mesopotamia is named Iraq today. 
Its ancient, next-door neighboy Persia 
has been re-named Iran. There, high in 
the shoulders of the Elburz Mountains, 
overlooking Russia’s Caspian Sea, (see 
map, P. 14, Nov. 29 Pathfinder) the Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain, the 
Chairman of the Council of Peoples’ 
Commissars of the USSR and the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of China headed 
to a meeting that might well prove to 
be the most meaningful to humanity 
since the dawn of the Christian Era. 

The talkfests in Iran, probably at a 
rambling white palace just outside the 
capital, Tehran, were to be but the 
crescendo of a series of meetings that 
had stepped along the north coast of 
Africa, possibly touched Turkey before 
mounting to the cloudlands of the 
Soviet border. They were the most 
widely known, and the best-kept, secret 
of World War II. The first nod of per- 
mission to newsmen to talk out loud 
about it came on December 1, a full 
three weeks after President Roosevelt 
left Washington and days after he had 
sped on east with Prime Minister Chur- 
chill and Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek from their five-day 
preliminary conference in Cairo, Egypt. 

At Cairo the three Allied leaders: set- 
tled on a united campaign against the 
Japanese Empire, then fixed its post- 
war fate. Their four points of agree- 
ment, as announced, were: 

1. American, British and Chinese 
forces will conduct joint sea, land and 
air operations against the Japanese. 

The Allies will carry out the 
“serious and prolonged operations neces- 
sary to procure the unconditional sur- 
render of Japan.” 

3. After Allied 


victory, Manchuria, 


3 


LIKELY MEETING PLACE. 
outside Tehran. 


Formosa and all the Pacific islands 
Japan has seized, or occupied, since 
1914 are to be taken away from her. 

4, Korea, which Japan annexed in 
1910, is to be made a free nation. 

An amazing gathering of Allied mili- 
tary leaders and political advisors at- 
tended this conference. It began before 
Thanksgiving Day. Although the exact 
location of the sessions was not re- 
vealed at first, they are believed to 
have been held in or near the Mena 
House, the somewhat notorious hostelry 
built at the foot of the Pyramids just 
outside Cairo. The USSR was repre- 
sented by Andrei Vishinsky, new 
Soviet representative to the Italian Ad- 
visory Council in Algiers, which might 
be taken to indicate early action against 
the Japanese by the USSR. 

Meanwhile, reports of the proposals 
to be made by Commissar Stalin at the 
{ranian conference seeped out of Eu- 
rope. London censors cleared news 
stories prophesying that the Soviet lead- 
er would propose that most_of the male 
population of Germany be turned into a 
gigantic labor battalion to be used, after 
the war, to re-build all the devastated 
regions of Russia, Poland, France and 
Britain. (The region laid waste by the 
Germans in the USSR alone is almost 
half the size of the U.S.A.). This plan, 
London writers said, “would keep mil- 
lions of able-bodied Nazis out of Ger- 
many and render ineffective any at- 
tempt to organize a powerful illegal 





This former summer palace of the Shah of Iran lies in the mountains 
It seemed probable, on Dec. 2, that it was used as the meeting place of the Big-4 


army, as Germany did after 1915 

Then, as a blanket of censorship fel! 
across Iran, speculation increased. In 
stanbul, Turkey reported that it was 
about to have its first practice blac! 
outs in two and a half years. Switze: 
land fed out reports that Franz v 
Papen, the Nazi ambassador to Turke; 
had just returned from Rome after 
series of talks with the Vatican. A 
deputy of the Hungarian parliament | 
named Zsilinczky declared openly that 
Hungary should “withdraw immedi- 
ately” from the war. Ankara’s radi 
reported five Rumanian divisions had 
left the Russian front in a hurry, head- 
ing for home. The London Daily Mail ‘ 
said that “There are also rumors that a 
a mysterious fifth person, representing 
Germany in some capacity not yet mad« 
clear, may tury up at this meeting.’ 

The world waited with its toes curled. 
Flying Fortresses roared over Berlin 
again. The British-Yank lines pushed 
on up Italy past the Sangro River line. 
The Aussies smashed another Jap base. 

It might mean peace sooner than any 
man dared hope for. It certainly meant 
the Allies were ready for the last great 
push to victory, and the creation of 2 
new world order that would reduce 
both Germany and Japan to powerless 
small states. 

Along the shores of the Mediterrane: 
and in the mountains of Iran seemed t 
be shaping the best Christmas present 
the world could ask for. 
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World at War 


The City of Doom 


German capital a mass of flame as vast 


\llied armadas continue their assault. 


ungeon horrible, on all sides round, 

ie great furnace, flamed; 

those flames 

ght, but rather darkness visible 
only to discover sights of woe, 

ms of sorrow, doleful shades, 

where peace 

rest can never dwell, hope never 

omes 

comes to all; but torture without 


end,” 


yet from 


Milton—Paradise Lost 


This was Berlin last week. 

Flames swept rows of buildings for 
half-mile stretches. Broken water mains 
mee firemen to stand helplessly by. 

idy streams of people, faces bl: ck 


with smoke, eyes haggard for sleep, 
wove their way through streets piled 
with debris and salv aged household 


| 


In Tiergarten Park, armed guards 
laid in wait for wild animals escaped 
from the blasted zoo. Government of- 
ces, foreign embassies, and most of the 
ilroad stations were razed. Factories, 

il lines and bridges had been blown 

Panie mounted in air raid shelters. 
One warden threatened to machine-gun 
n entire roomful if the screaming did 

t stop. Throughout the city, the Army 
et up field kitchens for the homeless. 

To cause this destruction, estimated 





GUADALCANAL BOND BOOTH. 





as one-third of the entire city, the RAF 
kept up its merciless barrage for five 
Three of these 
attacks by thousand-lot 
swarms of heavy bombers, the others 
lighter Mosquitoes, which 
served to keep the fires burning. 


nights in succession. 
were mass 
blows by 


On each trip swirling flames started 
by the raid of the night before still lit 
the sprawling city. 

Berlin, more than any other city, is a 
concentrated dose of strategic targets. 
It is the transportation and industrial 
center of all Europe. As the capital 
and largest city in Germany, and the 
third largest city in the world, it serves 
as the political heart of the Axis. Last 
week’s blows added another distinction 
to the list. Berlin, the recipient of 
14,000 tons of explosives in 1943 alone, 
is now the most heavily bombed city in 
the world. And the bombs were still 
falling; the “peace and rest” depended 
solely on the vill of Allied leaders. 


Britain Promises Jobs 


Government is backing plan to compel 
quota-hiring of Empire’s war disabled. 


When the British Tommy comes 
marching home, he will get a square 
deal as far as employment is concerned, 
if current government plans pass at 
this session of Parliament. Labor Min- 
ister Ernest Bevin said that legislation 
has been prepared to guarantee the em- 
ployment of all war-disabled workers. 
It is understood this includes a bill com- 


wf 


U &. Signat Corps 


Lacking pleasure spots to spend their hard earned pay on this 
South Pacific island, U. S$. soldiers line up to buy the best investment of them all—War Bonds. 





iome 


GUN LANGUAGE. Through an interpreter, a 
U. S. Colonel (rt.) in North Africa demon- 
strates an American machine gun to Gen. 
Selih Omurtak (center), of Turkish Mission. 


pelling employers to hire veterans on a 
quota basis, 

Employment of the war-disabled, 
however, is only one phase of a thor- 
ough post-war employment study now 
being concluded by the British govern- 
ment, Mr. Bevin pointed out. The Cab- 
inet, for example, has agreed on a plan 
whereby the nation will have an annual 
“human budget” as well as the usual 
financial budget. The Ministry of La- 
bor is now establishing a department to 
do this human bookkeeping. To: this 
department the various business of the 
country, as well as government bureaus, 
fighting services, etc., will submit an- 
nually a 12-month estimate of advance 
labor requirements. In this way Brit- 
ain hopes to deal with unemployment 
before it occurs. 


Colored Smoke Signals 


Varied shades have symbolic meaning 


to ground forces and air fighters. 


Fourth of July fireworks used to in- 
clude red and green and various other 
colored lights that figured in the pyro- 
technics display on the front lawn after 
dinner. The Army is employing a some- 
what similar system to identify Ameri- 
can tanks and motorized guns to their 
own air forces. But they employ colored 
smokes instead of colored lights. 

Canisters about the size of hand 
grenades give off one of five brilliant 
and distinct colors—red, orange, yellow, 
green or violet. White and black smoke 
also have their symbolic meaning. Thus 
air forces are enabled to recognize their 
own ground forces and avoid bombing 
their own men and equipment. 

The plan was developed by the Army 
Chemical Warfare Service at Aberdeen 
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THEY KEEP THEM FLYING. Ninety-seven crew men are required to service every fighting plane. 


This phoio was taken aboard the 
Proving Ground, Md., ‘in conjunction 
with chemists from the E. I. DuPont 
DeNemours & Co. laboratories. At 
the approach of planes, the driver of a 
tank pulls the pin on one of the smoke 
grenades. The cloud of. smoke lasts 
tor three minutes. Tests have shown 
that an airplane can _ identify these 
smokes from an altitude of 10, 000 feet. 
The canisters are now in use in Italy 


and in the Pacific area. 


Famine in India 


Its supplies cut off by the war, India’s 


masses fight starvation and disease. 


On the shores of the Ganges, the air 
is blue with smoke from burning funeral 
pyres. The toll of deaths from the 
famine now sweeping India reaches an 
estimated 100,000 weekly in the prov- 
ince of Bengal alone. Army transport 
of avail: ible food stocks has relieved 
some of the most acute distress, but 
the food harvest now being reaped can- 
not reach the people until January. 

Ever since the Japanese ov 
Burma, Thailand and Indo-China, In- 
dia has been deprived of her normal 
rice imports. Critics there and in Eng- 
land blame a large part of the present 
crisis on Britain’s failure to compensate 
for this loss by expanding India’s agri- 
cultural acreage. The Congress Party 
insists that only the release of Gandhi, 
Nehru and other of its Jeaders will 
orient the country to full support of the 
Government’s food program. The Gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, accuses the 
Congress Party of encouraging the 
peasants not to sell their grains for the 
present inflated currency. 

What road lies ahead for India’s 
sprawling 350,000,000° population is 
still a matter of endless debate. But 
whichever political solution will hasten 
her industrialization would seem closest 
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converted escort aircraft carrier. 


to wisdom. India’s rich mineral de- 
posits, once harnessed, could do much 
to relieve the poverty that has gripped 
the land for centuries. 

Whether India’s independence should 
come now, as the Congress Party in- 
sists, or after the war, in accordance 
with the will of the British government, 
the task of satisfying its many groups 
would try the patience of a platoon of 
Solomons. 

Largest integrated political body in 
India is the Hindu-dominated All-India 
Congress Party. Its stated aims are a 
free and united nation under a full em- 
powered Central Government, with pop- 
ular representation. The Moslem 
League, next in size and led by Mo- 
hammed Ali Jinnah, wishes to divide. 
the country into two parts. Predomin- 
antly Moslem areas in the northwest 
and east would constitute a state called 
Pakistan, with central and southern India 
comprising Hindustan. Actually such 
a division, which is religious rather than 
economic, would be hardest on its ad- 
vocates, since the territory proposed as 
Pakistan is poor in natural resources. 
If trade barriers were raised between 
such states, India’s progress toward 
economic self-sufficiency as-well as her 
economic and political relations with 
other countries might be seriously ham- 
pered. 

Some of the other groups are the fifty 
million “untouchables,” victims of the 
vicious caste system, who need guaran- 
tees that they would not suffer oppres- 
sion under the domination of native 
political rule; the Sikhs in the north 
who fear Moslem rule in a divided state; 
the Indian States, whose ruling Princes 
deny the expression of popular will to 
their inhabitants. 

One alarming development following 
the failure of the Cripps Mission in 
1942, which sought a compromise 
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solution by offering a delayed freedom 
from English bonds, is the rise of the 
Japanese-backed “Provisional Go\ 
ment of Free India,” now operatin: 
Burma. Its leader, Subhas Cha 
Bose, unlike other Japanese pup 
has a strong following in his own co. 
and has been twice president o| 
Congress Party. Advocating str 
methods than “non-violent non-coo) 
‘ tion” in obtaining India’s freedon 
broke with Gandhi in 1939 and 
obtained Axis support. The recent 
ing of the “ ‘Japan-Italy-Germ rmany F; 
ship Society” in Tokyo was ‘att 
by Bose himself, according to the | 
nese radio. 

Any success Bose might have in : 
ing Indian opinion behind him 
_ throw a monkey wrench into project 
Allied plans to recapture Burma, 
such a campaign would be based from 
India at the beginning. 


They Sing Under Fire 


Entertainers hold concerts for Russiay 
troops within sight of the front lines. 


Serving as entertainers in the | 
Line Entertainment Services with 
Red Army are women of half a d: 
nationalities. Concerts are staged 
dug-outs, dwelling-houses, in 
fields and woods. It is commonp! 
for one to take place within the 1 
of the German artillery, perhaps 
more than a few hundred yards 
the enemy lines. Here is a descrip‘ 
of such a concert which comes fro: 
letter written by a young Czechoslo- 
vak girl singer to her fiance, a bombe 
pilot in Britain: 





Wide Vi 
THE NEXT ALLY. Straws in the wind indi- 
cate the Axis may soon have a new enemy 
in Turkey. Above is President Ismet Inonv 
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"Last night we played in Gen. Rodin- 
stove’s headquarters. The hall was 
packed—men in battle dress, some still 
wearing full fighting equipment. A few 
were covered with bandages, their faces 

alight, tiredness and strain wiped away 
for a little while. Such an odd feeling 
to think that in a short time, perhaps in 
only an hour or two, they would be 
back fighting . perhaps dead. 
“Tust as I "hess gan on my second song, 
there was a sudden scream as a shell 
ent over. Then the sound of enemy 
bombers. The whole building was 
ocked by a terrific explosion. The 
lights went out. I tried to keep on sing- 
ng but the smell of cordite was too 
creat. It was in my nose, in my throat. 
| felt as though I was choking. Merci- 
fully, someone lit a kerosene lamp. In 
the dim light and through the dust I 
could make out some wreckage, and 
he Red Cross workers moving forward 
ith stretchers. Then my throat and 
eyes cleared. I fixed my eyes on what 
had been the roof at the end of the 
hall and-I went on singing... . P 


Bloody Rice Bowl 


chew up 
army at Siege of Changteh in Hunan. 


Chinese another Japanese 


In August and again in November 
the Chinese harvest a great rice crop in 
Hunan Province. If the Japanese could 
de stroy this crop, particularly just after 

t has been stored, it would be tanta- 
mous to cutting off the last supply route 

» Chiang Kai-shek’s army. But with 

rT their men and comparatively superior 

equipment, the Japs have thus far been 
unable to win the “rice bowl.” Their 
latest attempt, which to all appearances 
came nearest to being successful, ended 
in utter defeat, with. the loss of 9,000 
lives and considerable equipment. 

Chief Jap objective this time was the 
town of Changteh, 100 miles north- 

vest of stre tegic Changsha and only 300 
tir miles east of Chungking, capital of 
China. When a large Japanese army 
eplete with planes, heavy artillery and 
poison gas, poured out of the Hankow 
sector and pushed successfully into sf" 
rice country about Tung- ting Lake i 
looked as if Ch: ingteh must fall. Dut 
the defenders of that little town held 
out long enough for another Chinese 
force to encircle the Nipponese army 
ind begin to chew it up from the rear 
while Chinese and American planes 
aided by bombing and strafing its col- 
umns. “Last week Chiang Kai-shek, 
President and Generalissimo, had special 
words of praise for the gallantry of the 
defenders of Changteh in his announce- 
ment of this latest rice bowl victory. 

As China was “swallowing” thjs latest 
invasion army there came word that 
apanese merchants are not sticking it 
ut in long-conquered Shanghai, Busi- 
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ness is bad for them, it is said, because 
they can not get needed goods from 
home. Ships from Japan straggle into 
the port at the rate of two or three a 
month instead of three or four weekly as 
in the early days of Japanese occupa- 
tion. So Hirohito’s shopmen are leav- 
ing for home, a few each week. 


Our Ships and Jap Ships 


Uncle Sam has doubled his fighting 


ships; Japs lose average of one a day. 


The greatest assurance of victory by 
the Allies is their superiority in produc - 
tion. That superiority is strikingly 
demonstrated in reports by the Navy 
and Secretary Knox giving the tallies on 
comparative ‘ship g gains and losses by the 
United States and Japan. 

On January | of this year the Navy 
had 419 combat vessels. By Nov ember 
24, just 419 more had been added— 
meaning that the fleet was doubled 
less than a year. Present total was 


SEE 
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When Italy surrendered part of her fleet at the great naval base of 
some of these midget submarines fell into the hands of the victorious Allies. 


given as 817 combat ships—battleships, 
carriers, cruisers, destroyers, submarines, 
etce.for 21 had been lost in the last 
11 months. Those 21, however, will 
be made up in the next two weeks, the 
Secretary declared. There are thou- 
sands more of noncombatant ships— 
auxiliary, patrol and landing vessels. 

Emphasis has been placed on car- 
riers. No fewer than 40 have been 
constructed this year. Many of these 


are “baby flat-tops,” most useful in sub- 
hunting and other operations. Naval 


combat planes, as predicted by the 
Secretary, will be trebled in 1945, 

The Japanese navy has not fared as 
well. In a little more than 700 days 
of war, the U. S. Navy declared, 745 
Jap ships, of all types, ‘have been defi- 
nitely sent to the bottom. That is better 
than one a day, and is considered by 
naval authorities to be far beyond Nip- 
pon’s ability to replace. Of the total of 
745 sunk, U. S. submarines are credited 
with no fewer than 505. 


104th Week of War 


GOMEL. 


Russians captured this last Nazi stronghold east of the upper 


Dneiper by bringing up heavy artillery under cover of fog, then blasting 


a way for the infantry. 


West of Kiev the Red 


Army stopped the only 


serious German counter-attack of the past four months. 


SANGRO RIVER. First the British Eighth Army on the east side of the 


Italian peninsula then the American Fifth Army in the central sector cracked 


the vaunted Nazi “winter line.” 


Gen. Montgomery’s men did it by crossing 


the swollen turbulent Sangro River, and establishing a five-mile-wide and 


one-mile-deep beachhead on the Rome side. 


Lt. Gen. Clark’s men did it by 


seizing important heights on La Falconara Mountain, thereby dominating “a 


“feeder” 


RICE BOWL. 


road for the Germans leading westward from Colli Al Volturno. 


The Chinese, for whom this was not the 203rd but the 


332nd week of continuous warfare, won an important victory in Hunan 
province by defeating a large Japanese force which threatened to destroy 
or capture the rice harvested in the Tung-ting Lake region. 


GILBERTS. 


American fighting men won a four-day victory on Tarawa, 


Makin and Abemama, three more outposts on the road to Tokyo. At Tarawa, 


Marines paid the highest price in their history. 


Out of two battalions of 


2,000 to 3,000 men, all but a few hundred became casualties. 
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1944’s License Plates 


State police and others, who must 
catch the plate numbers on moving 
autos, will have a hot time when 1944 
dawns. Unusual alertness will be neces- 
sary. Uniformity among the states on 
auto tags is a thing of the past. 

Seven states will attach small tabs 
to the old plates. Eleven states will 
supply drivers with paper stickers to 
save metal for war use. Twenty-four 
states will hand out one metal plate per 
car, usually for. rear-end display. 

South Carolina will issue a metal 
strip, one and five eighths by eleven 
inches. Alabama, Wisconsin and Wash- 
ington will provide combinations, a 
windshield stamp and a rear plate. _II- 
linois, Louisiana, Wyoming, Montana 
and Virginia will put out plates of fiber 
board or plastic. 


* o % 


Marblehead, Massachusetts, normally 
has 9,000 residents. Now, 1,200 of its 
men are in the armed services. That's 
a creditable 13% plus. Marblehead is 
not forgetting these fighting sons. Re- 
cently a committee obtained $6,000 by 
public subscription for the express pur- 
pose of giving each of these men a 
“fiver” as a Christmas present. 


Convicts Help 


Penalogists and humanitarians alike 
are interested in the disclosures just 
made by Maury Maverick, director of 
the WPB’s government division, which 


pea sith 
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show that about 40,000 former prison 
inmates are today serving in the U. S. 
Army and displaying high examples of 
morale. Maverick explains that 25,000 
of the 40,000 volunteered for induction. 
The figures were obtained from a re- 
port on prisons in wartime made to 
Donald M. Nelson, WPB chairman. An 
interesting added fact is the report that 
the yalue of prison farm production in 
1942 is estimated at more than $24,- 
000,000, compared with $18,000,000 in 
1941. A. H. Conner, associate com- 
missioner of Federal Prison Industries, 
Inc., Washington, .says the manpower 
problem confronting prison staffs can 
safely be solved by hiring paroled men. 


% ood a 


Father Bernard J. Hubbard, the 
“Glacier Priest,” gives a slant on the new 
psychology being acquired by the Japa- 
nese. While at Attu with a battalion of 
Seabees shortly after its reconquest by 
United States troops, the cleric observed 
a Japanese prisoner being brought into 
camp. The Jap, who spoke English, 
looked around rather glumly at what he 
saw and then, as Father Hubbard re- 
lates it,.said: “Too many ships. Too 
many tanks. Too many planes. Ameri- 
cans got too many everything.” 


One Model Dean-of-Women 


When the news reached one little 
city in the mid-west that the Govern- 
ment was going to build and establish 
an airbase within its limits, authorities 
of the local college sensed their prob- 
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IT’S NOT MACBETH. With a little prompting, these Fort Dix (N. J.) “troopers” of the Army 
musical, “Sad Sacks,” might be recognized as “Turner,” “Lake,” “Lamour” and “Hayworth.” 


PATHFINDER 


lem. It made the Dean of Women 
heart ache. What of her poor gir! 

The Dean of Men had his probien 
too. The President his. College au 
thorities met in conclave. Should th 
allow women -students to date th. 
soldiers? If so, when and how often? 
Also, where? They asked advice of th 
Ministerial Union, of the Chamber 0! 
Commerce, of the many groups inte: 
ested in what would happen when thx 
soldiers arrived. 

When the mei actually arrived, col- 
lege authorities and townsmen foun 
them to be nothing more than a cross- 
section of the men of America, no bette: 
no worse. When they went to the USO. 
they were lonesome. They wanted to 
meet girls. They wanted cakes and 
cookies and cokes. They got the best. 

College girls, carefully chaperoned in 
groups of six, went regularly to th 
USO. _Six months passed, with no dis 
asters. Official headaches and for 
bodings disappeared. 

Even the Dean of Women was no 
longer afraid of those strange men, and 
trusted her girls to date them. To show 
her complete trust in the men, she did a 
little dating herself. She limited th 
dating to the majors and the higher-ups. 

In fact, eight months after the men 
had arrived, the Dean surprised the 
college and the town by quietly marry- 
ing the Major in charge of the base. 


~ - - 


William P. Watkins, a Philadelphia 
student in journalism decided that 
it would be fun to find out what 
happened to a penny, placed in 
the middle of the sidewalk of a busy 
street. William placed his pennies in- 
conspicuously, by making believe to tic 
his shoe, then stood by, watching for 
reactions. First penny was placed on 
the pavement on Broad Street, near Lo 
cust, on a week-dayshortly before noon 
A business man picked up the penny 
after 13 minutes had passed. Next 
penny went squarely on the corner, stil 
in the middle of the sidewalk, at noc 
when luncheon crowds were hurrying 
to and fro. Nothing happened at a 
for 30 minutes whereupon William le} 
the penny there and went to lunch. 
was still where he had left it when ! 
came back 28 minutes later. Sixty-f. 
minutes after the penny was put in 
conspicuous place, a-woman with 
children came along. The mothe: 


the penny, gave it to one of the you 


I 
sters and then had to present a p 


jrom her bag to the other to end prot 


“Apply to Nearest U. S. E. S.” 


(The following actual experience 
a soldier's wife who applied for a d 
fense job at a U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice office was first published in the No- 
vember issue of the Atlantic Monthly 
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Magazine, and is re-printed here with 
permission of Atlantic Monthly and the 
author, Barbara Klaw). 

My first days in Gladwyn convinced 
me that I had to get a job. I was 
determined not to fiddle away my days 
fipping through magazines in the 
palatial new USO club or lingering over 
cokes in the drugstores, like most of 
the Army wives in town. Since I was 
fresh from a war job in Washington, the 
idleness seemed immoral as well as 
boring. 

Starting at the places where I most 
wanted to work, I made the rounds of 
the local newspapers and radio stations 
and was politely turned down when I 
said that my husband was stationed at 
the camp. Even pretending that he 
was part of the permanent cadre and 
teaching in a post school didn’t help. 

“All you girls say your husbands are 
cadre,” the managing editor of the 
Itaska Eagle said, not unpleasantly. 
‘There can't be that many cadremen at 
Hickory. No, you girls aren’t very good 
risks from the hiring end.” 

My second choice was defense work, 
and I went to the local United States 
Employment Service office to find out 
what was available. I had written a 
lot about this organization while work- 
ing for the Office of War Information in 
Washington. What I had written had 
mostly been built around such slogans 
as “Apply to your nearest U.S.E.S.” or 
“The right person in the right war job.” 
Convinced by my own propaganda, I 
walked into the employment office hop- 
ing to get a job on the production line in 
some war plant, where I could take my 
proper place as “the woman behind the 
man behind the gun.” 

It was noon and there was only one 
person in thé spacious, well-lighted of- 
fice. “I want to get some information 
ibout defense work,” I said. -“Are there 
iny war plants around here?” 

The man, who was elderly and some- 

v a part of the chair and desk he sat 

handed me a blank. I could see his 

ld head, shining through side hair 

ich was carefully combed over it. 

Fill this out,” he said. 
| ‘But are there any defense plants 
herer 

“Yes,” he said. “There’s one. If you'll 
just fill this out.” 

‘Could you tell me something about 
the work?” I asked. He looked at me 
curiously, and shoved .the blank at me 

rain. 

“Fill this out, and we'll try to place 

u.’ He was obviously bored with the 

hole process. 

‘Td like to find out something about 

work available before I fill out an 
plication,” I said, speaking very pre- 

“Lady,” he said slowly, “just fill out 
this blank. That’s all you have to do.” 








Wide World 


LIONS’ SHARE. Meat rationing didn’t stop the Hartland (Me.) Lions’ Club from holding their 
banquet. Four members are shown bringing home the “bacon” for a New England game dinner. 


He spoke as though repeating an order 
to a very dull-witted dog. 

“But what kind of work is it? What 
are the hours? Do they have any open- 
ings? What is the pay?” 

It was impossible to puncture his 
routine. 

“You can sit over there,” he said, 
pointing to a desk. “Just take this blank, 
and answer the questions, and give it 
back to me. Then we'll let you know 
when something turns up.” 

“IT should like to know what kind of 
place it is,” I said, unable to hide my 
exasperation. “I won't fill out any blank 
without knowing what I'm filling it out 
for.” 

“I'm not allowed to tell you where the 
defense plant is,” the man said sullenly. 
“I'm a government worker. I can't tell 
you that.” 

“But I didn’t ask where the plant is. 
I don’t give a darn where it is.” 

He rustled the blank impatiently in 
front of me. I refused to look at it, 
swallowed hard, and decided to try 
again. 

“Will you tell me something about the 
kind of work?” I asked. 

“No,” the man said, almost pettishly. 
“You're just supposed to fill out this 
blank. That’s the regular procedure.” 
I gave it up altogether. 

“Well, can you tell me something 
about the U: S. Crop Corps? Do they 
need workers around here?” The Crop 
Corps had been the last campaign I had 
worked on for OWI before I left: “Food 
is as important as ammunition”; “Volun- 
teer your services to help farmers meet 
their record production goals.” 

The clerk looked blank. 

“You know,” I explained. “The land 
army, to help farmers get in their crops. 
Is there a farm labor shortage here?” 
I remembered precisely the last time I 


had urged housewives to register with 
the U.S.E.S. for the Crop Corps. 

“I don’t know anything about it,” he 
said, slumping deeper into his chair. 

“But the U.S.E.S. is handling it,” I 
insisted. “People are supposed to 
register with the U.S.E.S.” 

“Not here. We don’t have anything 
to do with it,” he muttered. “Must be 
somewhere else, some agriculture place. 
I’ve never heard of it.” 

That seemed to settle it. He sat up 
again, picked up the blank, and held 
it out to me. 

“Now,” he said, once more the Civil 
Servant, “if you'll just fill this out—” 

I took the blank, rapidly tore it to 
bits, and stalked out of the office. I 
felt like apologizing personally to every 
person who had ever read my appeals 
to go to the U.S.E.S. 


& o © 


Hunters are being asked by the War 
Production Board and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the Department of 
the Interior to turn all deer hides ob- 
tained this season into commercial chan- 
nels for the manufacture of military 
equipment. .They are vitally needed 
for war purposes because they furnish 
the leather necessary to make gloves and 
mukluks (Arctic shoes). .A WPB order 
now makes it imperative that all deer 
skins, except those used for personal 
or gift purposes, be turned in for mili- 
tary equipment. 

Hunters are told they can sell skins 
to tanners, dealers, glove manufacturers 
or similar intermediaries if permitted by 
state law, in which case processors will 
pay the market value for the hides. In 
States where trading in deergkins is 
prohibited by law, it is expected that 
state game commissions will set up 
agencies to collect the skins. 
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A national campaign is opening against the domestic 
canker of Juvenile Delinquency, now grown so big it 
can no longer be controlled by present legislation 


ICE and crime are for sale in this 
country and children are buying it. 
The result is a rise in juvenile delin- 
qunecy to such a height that it casts its 
shadow across the ¢ Capitol dome. Uncle 
Sam himself has become alarmed. With- 
in a short time the Federal Government 
of the United States will launch a nation- 
wide campaign aimed at halting the 
growth and eliminating the worst causes 
of. this national disease. The educa- 
tional drive against juvenile delinquency 
will be made with 24-sheet posters, fu i] 
page newspaper and magazine adver- 
tisements, car cards, radio and editorial 
publicity. 

Word comes from all over the country 
that while murder still hogs the head- 
lines, death by violence is actually a 
poor second and even third to crime 
committed and evil indulged in by boys 
and girls. One magazine, completing 
a survey, found that in Seattle 61% 
of burglaries and holdups are commit- 
ted by youths between 9 and 16; that 
Dallas discovered car-thefts and hi-jack- 
ing the almost exclusive territory of 
youthful gangs in which were repre- 
sentatives of better-known families; that 
Atlanta, predicting an ultimate decrease 
in crime, blamed its assaults and stab- 
bings on young soldiers and Negroes, 
and that New Orleans, recov ering from 
a wave of violence, felt better now that 
streets were being cleared of all sus- 
picious young persons after midnight. 
Chic ago, finding slim comfort in a slump 
in gang murders, admitted an 11.3% 
rise in juvenile delinquency and said 





that 50% more girls are being taken to 
Juvenile Court as carriers of venereal 
disease than in 1941. Los Angeles, still 
featuring its advant: bes nationally, ad- 
mitted wartime disadvant: iges in rising 
criminal tendencies with murder up 5% 
assault 44% and prostitution 64% 

Just what is juvenile delinquency, 
where and how is it being sold, and 
what does it cost? Last week, with- 
out waiting for Uncle Sam to publish 
Path- 


finder assigned two reporters to investi- 


the answers to these questions, 
gate juvenile delinquency in the Nation’s 
C Capital, where the 15 to 17-year-olds 
have continued to dominate the crime 
group during the past six months. They 
worked with the full cooperation of 
the District of Columbia Police, the 
Courts, and several Federal agencies 
and bureaus. 


Are Parents Responsible? 


They found the most comprehensive 
study ‘of the problem (on a national 
scale) being carried on by the Children’s 
3ureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. 

The best introduction to juvenile de- 
linquency itself, in its most harmful 
form; they got by working with De- 
tective Sergeant Roy. Blick, in charge 
of the District’s special vice squad, a 
man whose reputation is that of one of 
the best detectives in the country. 

Vice squad? That term sounds out 
of place in a story about erring children. 
Actually it fits the subject matter far 
better than the word “delinquency.” 





Hot jive tunes and parental laxness are some 
of the causes of Juvenile Delinquency. The 







cure is an urgent problem for America's - 
parents and law-makers to study and solve. U 
° he 
Rabbi Louis L. Mann of the C ~ x0 y° 
Sinai congregation said recently: “7 
are no juvenile delinquents—only ; lin- 1 
quent parents and neighborhoods, and ~ 
they reflect on us.” thi 
Vice and crime, straight or camou- ~y 
flaged, are the result of a “delinquent Hu 
neighborhood.” ‘The juvenile—not t . 
nically a delinquent until he or sh« ” 
been brought into the presence of _ 
court at* least once—is being charged 
daily with virtually every form of « 
and vice of which adults are c: ap 
Boys gangs are conducting realistic « . 
mando raids in their home town n ~ 


borhoods. Girls of 15 and 16 are sp: 
ing social disease. 

In one of the aforementioned C! 
dren’s Bureau publications occurs 
sentence: “Children are not born wit! 
sense of right or wrong; they must 
velop it.” Sergeant Blick pointed 
a score of Washington night “s 
where society does a consummat 
of confusing the sense of right 
wrong. The sergeant underst: ands 
psychology. He knows all about 
inner conflict of adolescents. Bi 
doesn’t bother to leaf through a text! 
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when he says that most juvenile de- 
linquency is adult delinquency that has 
“caught on.” 

The floor show that excites adults, 
he pointed out, inflames teen-age 
youngsters, many of whom are experi- 
encing those emotions for the first time. 
To this stimulus of a suggestive floor 
show—or movie, book, or magazine, for 
that matter, he continued—add alcohol, 
swing music, and the compelling in- 
fuence of crowd behavior, which seems 
to say “everybody’s doing it, so it must 
be right.” And there you have one of 
society's most frequent traps for the 
juve nile. 


Juke Box Fever 


It is a trap which Pathfinder reporters 
ind ready set in a dozen places in 
Washington on a single evening’s tour. 
The trap varied from “ten-cent beer 
ts” to so-called private clubs, which 
ite after hours (from 2 a.m. on), 

se prices the average juvenile can- 
afford ($1.20 for a coca cola with 
but to which anyone may gain ad- 
tance through the simple fiction of 
ng a dollar membership at the door. 

Of the night spots visited, most offered 
shows or orchestras. And all had 

igh proportion of juveniles among 
patrons. Over 200 teen-agers 
counted in the audience at a par- 


STILL INCREASES 
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rime Wave On Main Stre 


ticular after-midnight floor show which 
rivaled burlesque in the suggestiveness 
of its acts and gags. 

In those places where swing mu- 
sicians rode out their tunes, first on a 
clarinet, then a trumpet, and so on, 
some youngsters seemed to go into a 
mild form of catalepsy. This was not 
jitterbugging; they were seated at tables 
or standing. Police records in recent 
months contain instances of young girls 
who left home to follow disciples of 
swing. On some immature minds this 
form of music rivals, perhaps even ex- 
ceeds, alcohol in potency. 

Finally, there was alcohol. Apart 
from the fact that juveniles can and 
do obtain beer and other alcoholic bev- 
erages in public places, there is not even 
a law to curb their drinking in private 
homes. In Washington, there are pri- 
vate homes equipped with juke boxes, 
where kid parties run all night. 

Again, police records show that these 
excitements lead to promiscuous re- 
lationships. Six nights a week, and 
sometimes seven, Sergeant Blick visits 
between 14 and 17 of Washington’s 
night spots. Years of experience have 
given him the uncanny ability to single 
out young people in trouble or on the 
verge of it, those who have run away 
and those who are about to. “We con- 
sider it our biggest job,” he said, “to 
keep them from becoming delinquents. 
[ would rather keep one girl from mak- 
ing the first false step than send 500 
of them to jail as professionals later on.” 
(The number of white girls between 18 
and 21 arrested in Washington during 
fiscal 1943 was 87% greater than in ’42.) 


“Sins of the Fathers” 


Admittedly vice is not the whole story 
of juvenile delinquency, but the police 
blotter shows it to be far and away the 
major portion, and undeniably the most 
tragic, deserving immediate nation-wide 
attention. Not only are 95% of all 
cases brought before the city’s. Way- 
ward Minors’ Court those of sex delin- 
quents, as mentioned above, but they 
show a flat 100% increase the first six 
months of this year. Court and enforce- 
ment officers maintain that the war has 
heightened but by no means created this 








international 


A “swing shift dance king” walks quickly 
past a seventeen-year-old schoolgirl who 
has accused him of a morals’ charge. 


form of delinquency. As a matter of 

fact the war, by increasing the earnings 

of many formerly poor and under- 

privileged families, has corrected one of 

the chief pre-war causes of delinquency 
poverty. 

Sergeant Blick cautioned against at- 
tempting to find a single cause for juve- 
nile delinquency or a single cure. How 
about the parents? He shook his head. 
lhe large majority of them lost influence 
with and control over their children 
years before the children were brought 
to court. Many of the parents are de- 
linquents themselves who can offer their 
children nothing in the way of example. 
Sergeant Blick put one night spot on 
the evening’s tour list because “so many 
of the mothers of these children go 
there.” 

Well then, how about laws? That, 
too, is only part of the picture. It would 
be good to have an ordinance prohibit- 
ing juveniles from entering any place 
where alcoholic beverages are sold. 
“But a law,” pointed out the head of 
Washington’s special vice squad, “a law 
does not stop the sins of the fathers 
from descending onto the children unto 
the third and fourth generation.” 


FBI CHIEF J. EDGAR HOOVER recently had this to say about child crime in the U. S.— 
“In the first nine months of this year the arrests of girls under 21 years of age for offenses 


against common decency increased 69.6% over the same period last year, while arrests of girls © 


under 22 for crimes against property, such as robbery, burglary, larceny and other related crimes, 


increased 33.6%. 
over 1941, and so on. . . 


But that does not tell the whole story, because in 1942 arrests increased 
. We know from actual case studies that persons under 21 years 


of age account for 13% of all murderers arrested, 40% of all robbers, 56% of all burglars, 65% 


of all car thieves, 27% of all forgers, 29% of all arsonists, and 37% of all thieves crrested.” 
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FIRST OF ITS KIND, an unsinkable lifeboat, is launched—by crane—into Rancecas Creek at 
Delanco, N. J. Built for motor or sail, it is 24 feet long, weighs 5,000 pounds, holds 25 persons. 


Tile Cook Stoves 


The American kitchen may outgleam 
the bathroom after the war. Color and 
decoration schemes will make new 
kitchen stoves something to behold. The 
first glazed ceramic cook stoves to 
appear some time next year will be in 
traditional cream, white and black. But 
after that look for models in shiny green, 
yellow or blue. Swedish-type ceramic 
stoves are being trimmed with gay de- 
signs. 

Stoves will weigh only 300 pounds, 
replacing models that weigh 1,085 
pounds. Exteriors are made of transite 
board, a composition of cement and 
asbestos, 
glazed finish is slightly softer than 
enamel. The new models feature round 
clay lids which let down when the burn- 
ers are notin use. Factories scattered 
all over the country are being sought 
to make them. 


HIGHWAYS in at least fifteen states, 
and concrete runways on airplane land- 
ing fields, have been made resistant to 
severe winter conditions through the 
addition of about a tablespoon of vinsol, 
a pine wood resin, to each sack of 
cement. 


6,500,000 Builders 


It is the opinion of the post-war com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers that 6,500,000 persons 
“conservatively estimated” should be 
employed in the construction industry 
during the first 18 months after the war. 
In a report which is to be submitted 
before the War Congress of American 


which is not brittle. The 


Industry at its next meeting early in 
December, Wilfred Sykes, president of 
Inland Steel, of Chicago, who heads the 
committee, will say that the analysis is 
concerned primarily with the employ- 
ment which would result from “actually 
needed construction.” 

Needs will exist, it will be pointed 
out, for a sufficient volume of private 
residential construction and state, coun- 
ty and municipal highway construction, 
local sewage and water main installa- 
tions, and local public buildings, to ob- 
viate any need for a huge Federal works 
building program in the transition 
period. 

ARTIFICIAL WOOL from wood is 
winning a place in Swiss economic life 
that it may not relinquish after the war. 
Like the rest of blockaded Europe, 
Switzerland has turned to substitutes 
for the wool and cotton it no longer 
receives from overseas. Its production 
of wool from wood now totals 30 tons 
di uily —still a long way from the coun- 
try’s normal daily wool and cotton con- 
sumption of 135 tons, but more plants 
are being built. 


Post-War Warning 


A period/of business prosperity in the 
United States must not be expected to 
follow this war as a matter of course. 
There will be many war, and even some 
pre-war maladjustments to take care of. 
Such was one of the cardinal points 
made by Professor Emerson P. Schmidt 
of the University of Minnesota and 
economist for the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce in an address before the Re- 
search Bureau for Post-War Economics. 


PATHFINDER 


“Our problem in the post-war perio 
is-likely. to be one of securing adequat 
flexibility,” said the professor. “Su 
plus commodities and surplus plant c.- 
pacity, unless effective policies a) 
adopted by Congress during the war. 
are apt to interfere with favorable ex- 
péctations of this future. Business anc 
consumers will hoard their funds in- 
stead of circulating them actively. 
Widespread lay-offs, he warned, would 
induce many to hz ang on to accumulate 

“savings, > rather than spend them. 


WIPING CLOTHS for Army and 
Navy binoculars and other high-grad 
optical glassware and lenses used by 
the military are now being made from 
a spun rayon fabric originally developed 
for babies’ diapers. 


Cooling Paints 


Camouflage studies in a Canadian 
laboratory indicate possible peacetim« 
uses of paints which reflect infra-red 
rays and therefore reduce the heat al 
sorption of the painted surface, making 
buildings in sunlight cooler, reports th: 
American Chemical Society. 

Exposed gasoline storage tanks cai 
be painted in any desired color schen« 
without lowering appreciably the high 
degree of heat reflectivity afforded by 
the white and aluminum coatings now 
used. 


THINGS TO WATCH FOR-a 
photoflash bulb made of transparent 
plastic instead of glass, practically shat- 
terproof; a new plastic mending sub- 
stance for filling cracks and holes, needs 
only finger-tip pressure, has self-smooth- 
ing finish which grows stronger with 
age; a special perfume for use in black- 
outs, appropriately named, “Lady in th: 


Dark.” 





International 
LIKE AN OXYGEN MASK for the engine, this 
device compresses thin air for the P-51 Mus- 


tang fighter, adds two miles to its ceiling. 
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Victory for Haggis 
Canadian Scotchmen nearly didn’t 
eat their traditional dish of haggis on 
st. Andrew's Day this year. The hol- 
iday fell on a meatless Tuesday. And 
wartime food restrictions made it neces- 
sary for Donald Gordon, head of all 
Canadian rationing, and a Scotchman 
himself, to give the matter thoughtful 
consideration before ruling that it could 
be lawfully served. 
[he dish, which originated among 
poor of Scotland centuries ago, con- 
tains the livers, hearts and lungs of 
heep, mixed generously with onions, 
spices, suet and oatmeal. It is stuffed 
nto a sheep’s stomach and boiled. It is 
eremoniously bagpiped to the dinner 
table accompanied by toasts and cheers. 
Robert Burns wrote an “Ode to a Hag- 
vis.” Good Scotchmen eat the dish on 
Burns’ Nicht.” 


Brazil’s Constitutions 


Getulio Vargas, who has been pres- 
ident of Brazil for 13 years, told his 
people there would be electorial re- 
forms after the war in which they 
would be consulted. This occurred on 
the sixth anniversary of his coup d'etat 
Mm 1937. 

After Vargas took over the reins of 
the government in 1930 as provisional 
president, he called a Constituent As- 

mbly which framed a new constitu- 
tior making him constitutional president. 
In November, 1937, just before his term 

ffice was to expire, the Brazilian 

‘ident produced another ni itional 

stitution written to keep him in of- 

until he calls a plebiscite. Now, 
ently, a third constitution—the one 
to be more liberal—is being drafted 
11 members of Brazil's State Admin- 
tive Council. 
his anniversary address, Vargas 
ffed those asking for immediate 
res in the present political struc- 
branded them “professional” poli- 
and emphasized that the war 
be won before electoral reforms 
made. After the war, he said, he 
ek the aid of the working classes 
zil’s political reconstruct 


-Tying Argentina 
to now Argentina’s “neutrality” 
been a paying proposition. The 
of her exports has risen; huge 
t balances are piling up. The Axis- 
easer sells canned meat, turkeys and 
crain to the United States and frozen 
chilled meat to the British. Less 





diplomatic advisers than the State De- 
partment, would like to see her eco- 
nomic back broken by cutting off all 
Allied beef purchases. Then, they be- 
lieve, revolution would break out, Pres- 
ident Ramirez would be overthrown, 
relations with the Axis severed. 

Now the State and Treasury Depart- 
ments have frozen the funds of two of 
Argentina’s largest banks, one with 235 
brz anches, entirely owned by the gov- 
ernment, and the other a partly govern- 
ment-owned institution. The action was 
taken because these banks continued to 
ceal with Axis agents and companies. 

But the wily Ramirez regime man- 





" ide W orld 
His warmth for 
the Axis brought on an Allied bank-freeze. 


RAMIREZ OF ARGENTINA. 


aged to get several million dollars in 
gold transferred from New York to Bue- 
nos Aires before the freeze went into 
effect. Reports are that this was done 
while the U. S. Government was being 
“convinced” that Argentina was about 
to break relations with the Axis. Fol- 
lowing this maneuver Banco de la Na- 
cion, largest of the banks affected, set 
up a branch office in Bolivia, a country 
and economically 

United States’ 
xpected in the shape of a 


eliminate the Ar 


said to be financially 
under Nazi influence. 

taliation is e 

rning to Bolivia to 
centine bank. 

United States imports from Argen 
tina are not expected to diminish. be- 
case of the freeze. They are militarily 
necessary as long as they cannot be ob- 
tained elsewhere. But the freeze will 
work to Argentina’s disadvantage in 
that the use, withdrawal or transfer of 
her funds will be scrutinized by the 
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U.S. Treasury to make certain for what 
purposes they are intended. Any hint 
of benefit to the Axis will result in turn- 
ing down the depositor’s application for 
funds. Furthermore, Argentina’s pur- 
chases in foreign and U. S. markets 
will be slowed up since most foreign 
commerce is done in dollars. : 

A recently reported political move 1s 
that the Ramirez regime, or its support- 
ers, has sent Argentine Army officers to 
several neighboring Latin - American 
countries to spur armies there to re- 
bellion against the present govern- 
ments. This plot is said to be under the 
direction of Nazi agents. 

Meanwhile, the Argentine press and 
radio stations have been gagged, rights 
of assembly are denied, and constitu- 
tional guarantees made non-existent. 
Some of the Ramirez rules and regula- 
tions transcend the ridiculous, 
fect the employment, dress and cos- 
metics of women. 


Cuban Molasses 


Cuba’s blackstrap molasses, usually a 
drug on the peacetime market, is now 
in great demand. The reasons are the 
liquor shortage in the United States, 
the need for industrial alcohol, and the 
feed grain shortage. 

Cuba’s rum and gin exports to the 
United States have soared from 47,500 
gallons a month to more than 3,000,000 
in the past year. The United States 
wants 100,000,000 gallons of Cuban 
molasses, a raw material for alcohol, 
but is offering 5%c a gallon for it. 
Cuban distillers offer three times that 
figure. Although it has been suggested 
that Cuban molasses be turned into in- 
dustrial alcohol, then sold to U. S. war 
industries, this doesn’t work either. 
U. S. ceiling prices for industrial alco- 
hol is 48c a gallon. Again, Cuban dis- 
tillers can pay a higher price—$1.75 a 
gallon for molasses alcohol. As liquor, 
they make a $3 a gallon profit. 


and af- 


Uruguay Renews Relations 


Uruguay, who broke off relations 
with Soviet Russia eight years ago, has 
just appointed Dr. Emilio Frugoni as 
her minister to that nation. The action, 
popularly supported, was said to be mo- 
tivated by Uruguay's desire to round 


out hei democratic relationships tor 


more effective collaboration in the post- 


war re truction period 


Mexico Re-Pays 


Mexico wiped off another $2,500,000 
worth of U. S. citizens’ claims against 
her government when . Ambassador 
Francisco Castillo Najera turned that 
sum over to Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull recently. The claims go back 100 
years and total $40,000,000. 
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-F-Substance 


Quest for penicillin or other mold sub- 
stances that may be used in -the 
same bacteria-killing processes continues 
apace. The latest discovery is accred- 
ited to Dr. Philip Schonwald, of Seattle, 
Wash., who calls his find F-Substance. 
Explaining how his discovery differs 
from pe nicillin that has to be dev eloped 
directly from a_ specific strain, Dr. 
Schonwald says that F-Substance comes 
from the spore of fungi abounding in 
the ground and floating in the air. 

He has used his new drug success- 
fully in about 75 cases, although he has 
not been able to make a stable product 
in his small, home laboratory. 


TWENTY-TWO ITEMS on the criti- 
cal list of war materials are made of 
wood or wood products. Some of these 
are paper boxes, wood flour for dyna- 
mite, cartridge wrappers, photographic 
film, tannin and dyestuffs, shatter- -proof 
wood cellulose for explosives, 
wood charcoal for gas masks, rosin for 
shrapnel and varnishes and turpentine 
for fame throwers. 


glass, ~ 


lron Salt for Tanners 


The leather,tanning industry is hard 
hit by the growing scarcity of chromium 
salts, one of the essential chemicals 
used to process animal skins. Recent 
research has brought to light a number 
of chemical substitutes, chief a 
them is iron salts. Chemists at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards are continu- 





ing experiments with iron salts as a 
possible replacement for chromium salts 
in tanning goat and calf skins. Studies 
thus far show that iron salts may cause 
leather to age more quickly. It is also 
pointed out that twice as much iron 
salts is required. 


PAPER PLAYS a vitally important 
role in our national victory program. 
In the construction of a single battle- 
ship, for example, over 100 tons of paper 
are needed. Blue prints, orders, com- 
munications, even actual construction 
work all require tremendous quantities 
of paper. Without it, the whole indus- 
trial machine would come to a standstill. 


Spinsters, Bumblebees and Clover 


Darwin once pointed out as an illus- 
tration of the law of cause and effect, 
that the bumblebee population of Eng- 
land is regulated by the number of cats. 
Cats are the traditional enemies of mice 
and, as the latter have a particular taste 
for the nests of bumblebees, the survival 
of these creatures depends indirectly 
upon the relative activity of the cats. 

The noted scientist, Huxley, a friend 
and admirer of the great evolutionist, 
suggested further that, since maiden 
ladies are generally fond of cats, .some 
credit is due them for the protection of 
the bumblebees. As the presence of 


these insects is essential to the red clov- 
er in the fertilization of its blossoms, 
the destruction of the bumblebees’ nests 
means the failure of the clover 
crop. : 


seed 
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FOR OUTSTANDING SERVICE to the world of science, three men are presented $1,000 awards 
and John Scott Medals by Roland S, Morris (second from right). They are: John C. Garand, left, 
inventor of the Garand rifle: Comdr. Richard Shope, who discovered the complex etiology of 
swine influenza; and Dr. Otto Stader, veterinary surgeon, inventor of the fixation bone splint. 
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The dependence of the red clover 0), 
the bumblebee was strikingly s| 
many years ago when an attempt 
made to introduce this important fo 
plant in the Philippine Islands. 
first planting appeared to flourish 
alas! at the end of the season ther 
not a seed to be gathered, for the fac: 
that there were no native bumbk 
to transfer the pollen. When a con 
ment of American bumblebees wa 
leased in the clover fields, an abund 
of seeds was the result. 

A similar experience attended tl 
troduction of the red clover in Aust 
and New Zealand, where the crop 
a complete failure until several sp 
of English bumblebees were impo 
Yet, in New Zealand, this did not w! 
solve the problem but actually creat 
another when farmers complained t 
the imported bumblebees had be: 
so numerous that they left little n 
in any of the native flowers for th: 
of the domestic honeybees. 

Because of the shortness of 
tongues, the ordinary honeybees d 
normally visit the red clover bloss: 
Thus the pollen that must be ca 
from the stamens to the pistils in ord 

produce seeds, remains undisturb 
insofar as they are concerned. Occas 
ally, however, under drought co 
tions, the floral tubes of some of the 
clovers become shortened. The ho. 
bees are then able to reach the nect 
which is the source of a high grad 
honey. 


FOUR THOUSAND YEABS ago 
Egyptians used pegs of tamarisk v 
as coffin nails. The pegs are still sor 


Infra-Bed 

Latest post-war prospect is the 
ing of summer basking with the 
winter bath, and the freedom of s 
ing under a light cover even on ay ‘ 
est nights. J's all done with infra 
lamps. By no means the least amon: 
the wonders of the infra-red lam; 
the fact that the same heating de 
can be inverted, and used as a bed 
griddle on which to fry breakfast ba 
and eggs. 

On the fighting front, infra-red la 
are being used to dry paint on ta 
and planes, a job that requires 3 minut 
rather than 3 hours. When the wai 
won, scientific genius will focus its 
tention on civilian needs. Better hi 
ing and lighting through infra-red 1 
are forecast. Built-in units for ba 
rooms and bed rooms will increase 
fort and improve health. 


OLD CITY MAPS are being = S° 
sed into fine lawn baby dresses by R 
Cross workers of the Los Angeles Chap- 
ter. 
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ar kK; LY CULBERTSON has long been known the world over 
as the originator and dramatizer of a system of contract 
od ti bridge. Few realized until this year, when his Summary of 
is the World Federation Plan was published, that card-playing 
crop s but a by-product of his real vocation, which is the field of 
SF sp mass psychology. For over 20 years he has been studying 
impor how men behave as crowds and nations. He has been trying 
ee wa) to find out how they can be made to behave more nobly ‘and 
o cre intelligently than they do. 
ned rOTAL PEACE, Ely Culbertson’s amazing plan for a world 


.. peace that will stick, is no new, untested scheme. Time Maga- 
zine, Life, Reader's Digest, and coast-to-coast networks have 





tle n ‘ “ , . 
ath already pointed to it as one of the greatest contributions 
toward the organization for permanent peace ever conceived 
af by man. It 
a a caused a sen- 
cath ‘ y 
bloss ation among 
> cal experts in 
VE ond vorld planning 
disturb nd = laymen 
; : 
looking ahead ~ Ha 
Occasion- 5 Leading Authorities Are Saying: 
to the post-war P 
it co DOROTHY THOMPSON: 
Wf the ! settlement. “... the strongest and most realistic plan 
; for creating a world police system that 
1e hor : will protect all in collective security and 
op WHAT is the protect each even against all.” 
e nect future of the MAX EASTMAN: 
gradi United Na- . « | do not see how the question of 
? tions? peace for this planet can be taken up 
WILI R s henceforth, except with this first scien- 
aL ussia tific and entirely ractical proposal as a 
k tarti int.’ : 
. seek a com- Starting point.” 
> gl munist Eu- FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN: 
isk v rope? - . . the structure Mr. Culbertson has 
: W : = reared is so ingenious, so integrated, so 
ill son ILL_ Britain beautifully articulated that it is almost 
hold her irrelevant, not to say irreverent, to suggest 
Empire? knocking off a portico in one place or 
WHAT is the adding another somewhere else.” 
future of EDUARD Cc. LINDEMAN: 
. ; oe . Mr. Culbertson has produced a con- 
a? : 
the j China? crete plan which is at one and the same 
the 1 WHAT will be time an excellent synthesis of other pro 
at cl the world posals and an original creation, His Quota 
power pat- ELY CULBERTSON, Force mechanism will make future ag 
the « tern in creator of the Plan for a World Settle- gression relatively impossible.” 
infra 1945? : ment. When he wrote his own story CHARLES A. ELLWOOD: 
l 2: — in The Strange Lives of One Man, the lit- “The most perfect machinery yet devised 
st amon 1975? me! | critic Burton _~ coe called it ‘‘one by the mind of man to prevent interna- 
SH: ‘ a of the greatest autobiographies of all tional wars.” 
lam HALL we have time; the story of a man who not only 
a” de an interna- wants to make his peace with God but oye a vo realistic. and stat 
¢ vers c° with man and with himself.” “5 ig, Original, TOBUStC, Bnd States: 
~~ ee — police . , me manlike attempt to forecast and plan for 
u orce: the future.” 


vt Here is the COMPLETE presentation of Culbertson’s Seis cate nikame these ver Oa 


= cifically designed for getting around the 
ed lai amazing plan for permanent post-war settlement rock of nationalities.” 
on tans READY a force shaping thought and right will bring a copy to your 
3 minut nion in high places, TOTAL. PEACE is home for FREE examination. ea -. © o- <n 
F , J SHE OOK SERV E 
d r ig st-war plan with which every Americ: ’ : 
1e wa ia i tee - Sine hei Cet — 4 2414 Douglas Street, N. E. Washington 18, D. C. Y 
us its “3h a a is book wi an . | , Gentlemen: Please send me, on approval, a copy of Ely , 
: tter insight into the discussions arising ® g Culbertson’s new book, “TOTAL PEACE: What Makes Wars, and , 
‘ter ne I > rece sco -onference g How to Organize Peace.’” When postman delivers my book I will 
" the recent Moscow conference. It ’ Y pay him $2.50, plus a few cents shipping charges, and it is under- , 
-red uota Force Principle’—from which g stood I may examine the book for 5 days and if not entirely # 
for ba ns a world organization in which the ‘ —g- AJ AS KI Bm iy RF LF ae the book to you and ; 
ase ¢ ted States plays a major role—is sane, EXAMINATION 4 : , 
ate kable and exciting. And to those who ia : 4 , 
: ; ie all : Just fill out the coupon, mail CO OS a ae ree 6 
w him, it is small wonder that Ely Cul- ; , ‘ 
rtson’ enius hould have haped it it to us and your copy of p . 
ertson’s ge Ss sho ( é 3 SHé . . 
Bd. - B tpg TOTAL PEACE: What Makes ¢ street or R. Fe De ....ccceccceceseeececeeeeess a SP y 
OTAL PEACE is illustrated with special : , 
a c- 1 “ Wars and How to Organize , 
reprot l-color fold-up map, and with many c , ‘ 
/‘ anh : Peace will be mailed to you 4 cy, State 
s by | arts which make the principles graphically for Free Examination Send Na Oy TRE ROS ORR ee ee ce altege et oe S 
Care. on lear. It is a book of 344 pages, full size, . 7 a alitiis ( Check here if enclosing remittance of $2.50, payment in full 
es Chap- sO Pee D4 - ace Y ges, no money now. Just clip the : en nts coupon Sel wo will pay ihe shipplag charges. Seme¥ 
h bound. t is a book you will want coupon, fill it in, and mail it y money-back guarantee, of course. , 
read, own, discuss. The coupon at the today. _pSLSSUVEVSVSSSSESSVSSVSESSVVSVSESSSESVEVOESSESY 
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Meatless Meals 







A Tip for 
Your folks love 


. climmers and Si supers 
Of remtilatir’ 


(NUN VENIMA 
THNCHKES / 
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They’re genuine Old-South 
pancakes—so delicious, so 
easy-to-fix you'll want to 
serve them regularly! 








AUNT JEMIMA’S own secret recipe gives these fluffy-light pan- 
cakes such mouthwatering flavor that the whole family will 
call for them again and again. 








And that will please you—for it’s easy as 1-2-3 to fix steam- 
ing stacks of golden brown Aunt Jemima’s! Just add milk or 
water, stir, pop em on the griddle and serve. Just try this 
treat any meal of the day. 










NOT RATIONED 









TRY US BOTH— 
RED BOX FOR PANCAKES 
AND WAFFLES—YELLOW 
BOX FOR BUCKWHEATS 
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lealth 


Substitute for Blood Plasma 


A substitute for blood plasma is a 
nounced at the famous Franklin Ins 
tute in Philadelphia by Dr. Ellice M 
Donald, head of the Institute’s Bioche: 
cal Research Foundation. The s 
stance, in the form of salts, is held 
be actually more effective than bl 
plasma because it can be given in sm 
er doses. It is said to be particula 
effective in cases of burns and sho 
Discovered about a year ago and co 
firmed only recently by a group 
Princeton research scientists, the su 
stitute can hardly be made usable du 
ing the present war. Its manufactu: 
will entail complete reorganization \ 
present human blood plasma machiner\ 





Fight Against Sieeping Sickness 

Cages of white rats and guinea pig 
now enroute to Africa are going to b 
used in extensive new plans to combat 
the serious ailment known as African 
sleeping sickness. The American Foun- 
dation of Tropical Medicine despatched 
them from La Guardia Field by airplane 
Dr. Joseph Bequaert and Dr. Everett P. 
Veatch said in New York that the ani- 
mals will be used to establish strains of 
the disease and to test new drugs de 
veloped by research men of the foun- 
dation. This is one of the many experi- 
mentations now being conducted to 
safeguard America’s post-war health. 

Strenuous efforts are now being mad: 
by the U. S. Public Health Service to 
combat the transport of these sleep- 
ing germs into America, along with other 
global pests. In Liberia, and in French 
and British Guiana, there has been noted 
a serious one-in-five incidence of sleep- 
ing sickness among natives. That makes 
this disease a real threat to the Al 
lies’ rubber supply. About 20% of 
this rubber supply comes from the Fire- 
stone plantations in Liberia, which em- 
ploy about 25,000 natives. 


Ringworm’s Green Light 

There is a quick sure way to tell 
whether or not a child has ringworm o! 
the scalp, an infection which but a fort- 
night ago reached epidemic proportions 
in New York City. Examine the head 
under filtered ultraviolet light—artificial 
sunlight—against a dark background 
and every infected hair will give off a 
brilliant green fluorescent glow. Heads 
which show a green light must go into 
isolation for proper treatment, accord- 
ing to New York’s Dr. Rhoda W. Ben- 
ham, who reported both test and treat- 
ment to the Public Health Association. 
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“Fair Constituents” 


Women have their best opportunity 
to enter American politics in the 
history of this country, according to Con- 
sressional leaders, who think that with 
0 many men in the armed forces, more 
of the fair sex will be tempted to take 
p politics as a career. Some women 
nay run for their husbands’ posts to 
ld them for the spouses who are at 


Y 
tle 


Majority Leader John McCormack, 
f the House thinks a large percentage 

next year’s vote will be cast by 

nen, and that they will be disposed 
vote for members of their sex regard- 
of party affiliation. 

Against this, Minority Leader Joseph 
Martin, a bachelor, observes that 
women are inclined to be critical of 
their own sex,” and adds that women 
candidates will have to be more cap- 
ble and measure up more than a male 
candidate if they expect to receive the 
women’s vote. 


Wasteful Food Habits 
If every American family burned, or 
t mold, just one slice of bread a week, 
there would be lost in one year enough 
bread to make up 100,000,000 loaves. 
Our waste of food in this country is 
grossly profligate, according to agricul- 
iral experts at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. It is estimated, for example, that 
the waste food left on plates from the 
50,000,000 meals a day served in public 
iting houses is sufficient in bulk to 
erve 3,000,000 meals. 


Wide World 


GIRL SCOUTS in Rochester, Ill., use the aban- 
doned jail as their new Troop Headquarters. 





Penn State says that estimates from a 
garbage survey in 247 U. S. cities indi- 
cate — the average American tosses 
away 225 pounds of good food in this 
manner in a year’s s time. We wasted as 
much food in 1942 as we used for our 
entire armed forces and Lend-Lease 
combined. ' 

On the other hand, there is such a 
thing as wastage without using foods 
at all. The Penn State folk say that if 
you shop only on week-ends and pinch 
fruits and ve geti ibles you don’t buy, you 
contribute to a waste of perish: ibles in 
stores amounting to more than $75.- 
000,000 a year. 

By waste ‘ful food habits, we are not 
only cheating the other fe How but our- 
selves. E very time you fail to squeeze 
an orange or grapefruit, you lose from 
4to7 teaspoonfuls of the vitamin con- 
tents. Peeling “spuds” is probably the 

most conspicuous of daily waste habits. 
Usually the peeling cuts away from one- 
tenth to one-fourth of the pot: ito’s bulk. 
To get all of the potato’s priceless vita- 
min C, or iron, content, they should be 
eaten in their jackets. 


Old Maids’ Census 


Any girl who lives in the country has 
a 10% better chance of “ce: atching her 
man” during the 1944 Leap Year season 
than the average city girl. So says the 
U. S. Census Bureau “which hi ¢ ten 
making a survey of the “old maids” 
situé ation, and comes up W ith some com- 
forting information—for the unmarried 
maiden—about the dwindling number 
of spinsters in the United States. 

It appears that since 1920 the number 
of old-maids has been slightly but stead- 
ily on the decrease. In that year the 
percentage of unmarried females (18 
years old and older) was 27.4. By 1930 
the percentage had Grepped to 26.4 per 
cent, and by 1940 to 25.8. More com- 
forting is information from the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company which 
shows that in the three years since 
1940, the number of single women de- 
creased as much as in the past 20 years. 
Their figures show 23.1 per cent for 
1941, 22.8 for 1942 and 22 per cent 


for 1943. 


The war may scramble this situation. 
If it continues long enough, and casual- 
ties are high, many girls will miss out 
altogether. But if current trends con- 
tinue, women are going to have an in- 
creasingly better crop of pickings. The 
National Resources Committee says that 
the number of women by 1945 will be 
72,000,000, topping the number of 
males by 39,000. But these figures will 
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THE MANPOWER SHORTAGE hit Toyland, too, 
but little Mary Strobel of Hollywood, Calif., 
finds Mrs. Claus just as efficient as Santa. 


level off by 1970, and in 1980 the men 
will outnumber the women in this 
country by 258,000. 

The best State in which to catch a 
man*is Nevada, with Iowa the worst. 
Marriage chances are very good in such 
States as Arizona, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Kentucky, Maryland and South 
Carolina. You may fare pretty well 
too in Utah, Florida, Mississippi and 
West Virginia. The West Coast area 
is uniformly the best “happy hunting 
ground,” but at that the chance for a 
marriage license is better in Florida 
than California. 

Stick to the grass-roots of the rural 
Home Sweet Home, suggests the Cen- 
sus Bureau. The cities are filled with 
“cuties” all intent upon getting their 
men. There’s too much competition. 


The 4-H Champions ~ 


Last week Chicago and industry paid 
homage to 600 state winners of 4-H 
Clubs’ 1943 war time projects. From 
all corners of the United States, boys 
and girls ranging in age from 14 to 21, 
arrived on Pullman plush, courtesy of 
hometown chapters of Rotary, Kiwanis, 
and Lions clubs. Some of the outstand- 
ing winners came on “Railroad scholar- 
ships,” round-trip transportation checks 
awarded by the railroads. 

The nation’s Windy City got out its 
fanciest festivities for these young farm 
champions who have geared their doings 
to war-time production. Some of their 
results: Over $25,000,000 in war bonds 
and stamps purchased or sold; over 15 
million jars of food put up; over 300 
million pounds of scrap dragged in to 
county centers. They counted the hun- 
dreds of hours each spent in the field 
taking in crops as an “incidental.” 

Chicago, a city hardened to conven- 
tions and medal-giving has been get- 
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ting dewey-eyed for 22 years now over 
4-H Club youngsters. National com- 
mercial companies like International 
Harvester, Montgomery Ward, Sears 
Roebuck, and Spool Cotton, leave no 
stone unturned to entertain them. Be- 
tween entertainments and tours, the 
winners hold panel discussions, map 
out other ways for their capable heads 
and hands to help win. the war. 

What was perhaps the biggest boost 
to the club members and their leaders 
came from a statement by FBI director 
]. Edgar Hoover: “The problem of juve- 
nile delinquency has been of utmost 
concern to law enforcement and I have 
been particularly encouraged by the 
splendid accomplishments of the 4-H 
clubs throughout the nation, in bringing 
to our youngsters a more sound under- 
standing of their responsibilities and in 
inculcating standards of good morality 
and conduct.” 


Recipe of the Week 





CHOCOLATE FRUIT CAKE 


5 cups sifted cake flour. 

3 teaspoons double- acting baking 
powder 

{ teaspoon soda 

teaspoons cinnamon 

teaspoon salt 

teaspoon each allspice and mace 

pounds raisins, finely cut 

pounds currants 

pound citron, thinly sliced 

% pound dates, finely cut 

teaspoons grated orange rind 

'% teaspoons grated lemon rind 

| pound~butter or other shortening 

| pound brown sugar 

12 eggs, well beaten 

4 squares unsweetened 
melted 

1 cup each molasses and tart jelly 

% cup orange juice 

8 tablespoons lemon juice 


Co 
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chocolate, 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder, soda, salt, and spices, and sift 
together three times. Sift one cup of 
flour mixture over fruit and mix well. 
Combine orange and lemon rind with 
butter, creaming thoroughly; add sugar 
gradually, creaming until light and fluf- 
fy. Add eggs and chocolate and blend; 


then molasses, jelly, and fruit juices. 
Add flour gradually, beating well after 
each addition; then add fruit. Turn 
into pans which have been greased, 
lined with heavy paper, and again 
greased. Bake in slow oven (250 deg. F.) 
until done: in 8% inch tube pans 4 to 5 
hours; in 8 x 4 x 3-inch loaf pans 3 to 4 
hours; and in 6 x 3 x 2% inch loaf pans 

% to 3 hours. If oven gets too hot, 
cover cakes with heavy paper during 
part of baking. Makes about 12% 
pounds of fruit cake. 

Sprinkle 1/3 pound almonds, blanch- 
ed and shredded, over tops of cakes be- 
fore baking, if dsired. When cold, 
wrap in waxed paper; store in covered 
container. Chocolate Fruit Cake mel- 
lows quickly and keeps well. 


Amber Marmalade 


Oranges are getting plentiful again. 
The housewife who wants to save the 
prize jars of last summer's jelly for spec- 
ial occasions is making marmalade for 
the daily family breakfasts. Here is an 
economical recipe which calls for only 
one orange, one lemon and a grapefruit, 
no pectin except what's in the fruit, and 
makes eight glasses of delicious marma- 
lade. 

Select smooth, thick-skinned, blem- 
ish-free grapefruit, orange and lemon. 
Remove the peel, slice it very thin, add 
a quart of cold water, and parboil for 
5 minutes. Drain off the water, add a 
fresh quart, parboil and drain. Repeat 
a third time. 

G@t the fruit pulp into thin slices, re- 
move seeds and rag. Combine the sliced 
pulp with the drained, parboiled peel. 
To each pressed measure of this mixture 
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PATHFINDER 


of pulp ahd peel, add twice that quan. 
tity of water and boil rapidly about 4) 
minutes. Weigh or measure this 
ture and add an equal weight or ; 
ure of sugar. Add an eighth of a { 
spoon of salt to bring out the flavo 
Boil fruit mixture and sugar rapi|), 
25 minutes, or until it thickens and |, 
comes amber-colored. Stir as it cook: 
down to prevent sticking or scorching 
Let the marmalade stand in the kctt|, 
until slightly cooled so that shreds 
the peel -will distribute themsely 
evenly throughout the jellied juice. s: 
and pour into hot sterilized jelly cla 
and cover with paraffin. 


White, But Wooden, Xmas 


Santa Claus and the kiddies hav. 
ways looked forward to a gay 
Christmas, but “whether it snows 
doesn’t, Santa is having priority trou)le: 
this year. All the little pixies that wor! 
like beavers for Kris Kringle can’t help 
the critical situation war has caused. 

The Government said Christmas 0: 
no Christmas, critical material will : 
be used for toys this year. So little 1 
who have always crept down stairs | 
Christmas morning, rubbing sleepy « 
will find only wooden commando 
vasion barges, jeeps of wood or di 
of paper. Just how long a paper dn 
will last under the vigorous drumn 
of Junior is purely a matter of spe: 
tion. 

Mother’s dollars earned in the 
fense plant can’t buy a big beauti! 
“Mama” doll for little Jane this y 
Dolly has been replaced by “Topsy” | 
little rag doll who just “growed up 

Gone are the brilliant red sleds that 
shimmered with bright steel runners 
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CHILD'S DRESS PATTERN No. 695, shown 
in November 15th issue. comes in sizes 2, 4, 
and 6. Please state size when ordering. 


Needlecraft 





660—-A famous child’s prayer to embr 
for your wall. 


7530—-Easy pineapple crochet makes | 
ly doilies for lunch sets or incidental u 


EACH PATTERN, together with a _ transfer 
pattern of decorative embroidery patterns that 
you can use on many articles, FIFTEEN CENTS 
Send orders to PATHFINDER Needlecraft De- 
partment, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, New 
York, 
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Patterns for the Family wi 
&E 
9529—Trim shirtwaister with pointed yoke-line. Be 
es 32 to 46, Size 36 requires 3% yards 39 inch ie BE 
bric. igo” 
9527—Initialed two-piecer for the junior miss 
ure. Sizes 11 to 17, 12 to 16, Size 13 requires 4518 
; yards 35 inch nap fabric and % yard contrast 
2-10 
4518 A jumper froek that buttons at tiie 
ulder tops. Sizes 2 to 10 Size 6, Jumper re 
es 1 vard 54 inch fabric; blouse; % yard. 35 inch 
ric 
} / / 
tiie tha TR) 
L//] \\\ ' 
FACH PATTERN, together with a transfer pattern of wW/, W\ 
iseful and charming motifs to embroider on linens and gar- =e = j \) 
nents, TWENTY CENTS. Send orders to PATHFINDER == er} « ~} 
attern Department, 243 West 17th Street, New York 11, AN J 
ew York ‘whats ( - \ 
—— _ ee == J 
‘ , , 
ell as the electric trains that Dad al- Legs or War 
iys enjoyed as much as Junior. : ; 
; , American women who would like 


There is something sort of sad about 
king at a streamlined wooden horse, 
doesn’t have the animation of the pre- 
ir hobby horse that swayed on rockers, 
hile sonny hung on with a real leather 
rap. 

The proverbial red Santa stocking 
that has always been chock full of ail 
orts of mystery pack: ages, NOW contains 
little boxes of the smallest coat-hangers 
nade. Doll carriages have lost their 
balloon rubber tires and have been re- 
laced with corrugated papermache 
nes, 

It is estimated that 60% less toys 

ere manufactured this year, which 

esents a gloomier outlook when ap- 
roximately 2,000,000 more children of 

1y age” huddle around their Christmas 
ee to grasp the make shift toys of 
(Christmas, °43. 


nothing better for Christmas than a box 


containing a ps air, or seve ral ps air, of ny- 


lon stockings will be intere sted to know 
just how their “painted legs” ‘or cotton- 
clothed nether extremities are contrib- 
uting to the war effort. It has just been 
calculated that 1 920 nylon-less women 
make possible a single small “human es- 
cape” parachute, of which literally mil- 
lions are required to safeguard our 
fighting men. One single glider rope— 
and you know the gliders have facili- 
tated our invasions—accounts for ma- 
used in 17,000 more pairs of 
stockings. Nylon also goes into light 
water- repellant jungle tents used in the 
Pacific war area, and even into  boot- 
laces for tropical use, where cotton 
would quickly rot. 
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Quintuplets Use 
Musterole For 


Chest Colds! 


To Promptly Relieve Coughing 
and Make Breathing Easier 


Whenever the Dionne Quintuplets catch 
cold—their chests, throats and backs are 
immediately rubbed with Musterole— 

roduct made especially to promptly 
relieve coughing, sore throat and tight, 
aching chest muscles due to colds, 
Musterole actually helps break up local 
congestion in the upper bronchial tract, 
nose and throat. 

Musterole givessuch wonderful results 
because it’s what so many Doctors and 
Nurses call a modern counter irritant. 
Since it’s used on the famous “‘Quints” 

ou can be sure it’s just about the 
BEST cold-relief you can buy! 
IN 3STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild 
Musterole for children ane pocwte with 
tender skin; Regular for ordinary cases 
and Extra Strong for stubborn cases. 










DUE TO CAVITY 


VICK, amazing relief with Dent's Tooth 
" Gum or Dent's Tooth Drops! “Cavity 
toothache” frequently strikes at night. Be pre 


pared. Get cither package fr your druggist toda 
Keep it handy. Follow casy 






directions on box 


TOOTH DROPS 
SIMPLE EARACHE? Get swift relief from pain due to super- 
ficial ear conditions—with Dent's Ear Drops. Follow casy direc 


tions. If your druggist does not have these products, better 
order today from C. S. Dent & Co., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


DENTS EAR 'S EAR DROPSO, 


How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
ind aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
derinflamed bronchial mucous membranes, 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 








For Cones, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 





AMAZING 


Magic PURSE 
— Unfolds into Roomy Shopping Bac 


Like magic, this handy, handsome Purse 
turns into big, convenient Shopping Bag, 
complete with handle, roomy enough for 
dozens of packages! Looks like purse, used 
like purse—but, presto!—converts te shop- 
eo ping bag instantly! Makes shopping. 
pleasure! Sells like wild! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS 


2,' 
Sample offer sent immediately to all whe 
send name atonce. A penny postal will 
do. SEND NO MONEY — Just your name. 
KRISTEE CO., 884 Bar St., Akron, 0. 


ae CONVERTS 
INSTANTLY TO 
SHOPPING BAG 
KILLS 
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BENEFITS... 
A guaranteed income for life (up 
to 7%) regular and permanent, 
with security of investment., 


A share in the religious and 
charitable program of this hu- 
manitarian organization. 
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An opportunity to invest wisely, 
without worry, now when every 
dollar counts. 


SOS RC 
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5 Issued under authority of certificate 
: ‘ from. the New York State Insurance 
ia | Department. 
7 [ : Write today for our folder No: 33 
i ie stating your date of birth. 


THE 
SALVATION AuMy 


A NEW YORK CORPORATION 
130 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK11,N.Y 
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Hospital b bills, surgeon’s bills! . 
what a hole they put in savings! 
But today 10,000,000 ple use 
their policies to pay these bills. 


SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 
From the very first day you are 
hospitalized our Sc a-day plan 

ays hospital room, surgeon's 
ee, ambulance, many extras. 
Choose your own doctor and 
hospital. Individuals or families 
insured, age 1 to 60. No sales- 
men. Mail pee now! You 
never can tell what 
tomorrow may bring! 














Commonwealth Mutual Ins Co of America 
206 E. Lexington St, Baltimore-2 Md. Dept P-12 
Send details & free book-ng obligation. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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“And he that taketh not his cross, and followeth 


after me, is not worthy of me. 


Sermonette 


In the Sermon on the Mount are 
found the eight Beatitudes. One 
canot lightly read them with a moral- 
ist’s superficiality and think he has 
“got religion.” To “get ‘religion,’ 
according to the Beatitudes, requires 
a persistent, perfected life, discip- 
lined by the Holy Spirit through 





decades of Christian living and self- 
denial, consummating the sanctified 
life of a saint in eternity. The sancti- 
fied life is no child’s play, but a 
mature and constant living in com- 
munion with Christ. 


Rev. Paul A. Westerberg, 
Ebenezer Lutheran Church, 
San Francisco, Calif. 





_| Theology in Jerusalem 
|| In the midst of the bitter fighting 


in the Middle East some 300 British 
officers and men are taking courses con- 
ducted by chaplains to prepare them 
for the Church of England ministry after 
the war. Courses are being conducted 
in St. George’s Cathedral in Jerusalem 
and are designed to give candidates an 
idea of what their work will be when 
they are ready for holy orders. The 
men give up normal leave periods to at- 
tend lectures, visit the holy places and 
spend some time in meditation and 


study. 
| Death of a Crusader 


73 ‘“ 


Back in 1 Mother” Thompson, a 
daughter of Ohio’s Governor Allen 


on 


Matthew 10: 38 


Trimble (1822), gathered about her 
group of militant. prohibitionists, a: 
invaded the taverns of Hillsboro, Ohi: 
to conduct worship services. (Moth 
Thompson was hailed as the first cr 
sader to offer up a prayer in a saloon 

On Sunday, November 21, the last o! 
that famed temperance group, known as 
Mother Thompson’s Crusaders, went to 
her reward. She was Mrs. Margaret 
Rider, 101 years old, to whom ‘the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
erected a memorial fountain on the vil- 
lage square of Leesburg in 1922. She 
is survived by her 83-year-old son, who 
used to accompany her on anti-drink 
crusades. 


Religion Briefs 

DUKE UNIVERSITY, a Methodist 
institution, has inaugurated a course in 
Jewish history and literature at.its Schoo! 
of Divinity, as “an experiment in inte 
faith cooperation and understanding.’ 


CHICAGO'S FOURTH PRESBY- 
TERIAN Church is the first to conduct 
Japanese language services for West 
Coast Japanese-American evacuees, ac- 
cording to Dr. Mark A. Dawber, Secre- 
tary of the Home Missions Council. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS IN INDIA 
now number 4,055,151, according to 
the Rev. J. C. Hoopert, SJ. statistician, 
who points out that this figure repre- 
sents a 33% increase in the past decade, 
during which time India’s general popu- 
lation increased only 15%. 
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International 


NATIVES JOIN U. $. SOLDIERS at mass somewhere in the South Pacific. The chaplain is Captain 


Emory, who came to these “green mansions” from the Church of the Little Flower, in New York. 
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SEXAR BEXAR 
WNTY COUNTY 
FREE FREE 

BAARY. LIBRARY 
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BOOKS THAT TRAVEL. 


The 180 bookmobiles in rural service are still rolling despife gas 


and rubber rationing. They need more books and more help. A home front worthy cause. 


Bookmobiles Keep Rolling 
Unlike the corner grocery store, if 
there isn’t an item on the shelf in the 
second-floor room of the Rutland (Vt.) 
Public Library it’s the sure sign that 
business is better than usual.” Itmeans 
that Rutland’s romantic Parnassus on 
Wheels, the bookmobile, is still on the 
b carrying the library's stock of 2,000 
oks into remote rural corners of the 
ite. Filled with some 200 volumes, 

e bookmobile with its chauffeur-li- 
rian rolls up to the door of the coun- 

try school to supply both teacher and 
udents. To hundreds of schools and 
ubrary ste ations, the modern parmassus 
along Vermont’s country roads, 
pping here and there along the way 
bring the book-world to the door of 
lated farmhouses. Rutland’s itiner- 
library is one of four conducted by 
Vermont Free Public Library Com- 

on through a Regional Library 
‘spite the impact of the war with 
and tire 


180 bookmobil 


inpower, gas shortages, 


imately les in rural 

across the U. S. A. have been 

lling. Faced with th 

| ot over 35.000.4 

n one-fourth 

n, who- ar 
library extensi 


ng persistence and 


Inge nuity. 
m-towns and congested war’ pro- 
ion areas present new problems to 
idy overtaxed library facilities. 
nicipal budgets, from which over 
of all library operating funds are 
obtained, give only limited considera- 


iat | 


tion to the increased needs of the library. 
Hardest hit during these war days are 
the rural Americans who represent well 
over 90% of the 35 million without pub- 
lic library service. 

And the bookmobile “just keeps roll- 
ing along.” Texas, Nebraska, Virginia, 
Maine, California and many other states, 
like Vermont, are keeping their dwin- 
dling book supplies in circulation. A 
report from Georgia’s Library Commis- 
sion reads in part: “Most of the 28 book- 
mobiles are continuing, but under diffi- 
culties, due to lack of personnel and 
shortage of books. In one county, the 
county school superintendent has been 
driving the bookmobile to ‘keep it mov- 
ing.” In another county the home 
demonstration agent takes the bookmo- 
bile out on certain days when she goes 
to me etings of home demonstration 
clubs.” 


National Paper Derby 
School children, 


2 400 institutions 
the Union, rallied 


Truth or 


representing Ove! 
every state in 


Ralph Ed- 


Consequences’ waste 
s 


and 
around 
wards’ “ 
per derby and piled up more th 
000,000 pounds to help Uncle Sam 
ith his paper shortage. 
Ann 
made on November 27. To ke p | 
ide of the 
Gang will head for a small rural school 
in Missouri where he will stage a na- 
tional broadcast of his famous quiz pro- 
gram. The command performance will 


be given at Moore School, District 81, 


‘ { } 
uncement oft the winner wW 


bargain, Edwards and his 





| 
| 
| 
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Linn County, Mo., school of the cham- | 


pion paper-gather-inners, 


FRESH AND 
VITAL 


Try This Tonight - 


F YOU wake up tired and listless—if your 

freshness and “sparkle” are slipping away in 
the stress of these strenuous times—you 
should know this! 

Thousands are drinking a cup of Ovaltine 
night and morning—for radiant morning 
freshness and vigorous days, 

For Ovaltine is a scientific food-concentrate 
designed to do two important things. 

First, taken warm at bedtime, it fosters sound 
sleep, without drugs. Second, it helps to build 
you up while you sleep, Two glasses daily 
supply all the extra vitamins and minerals you 
need for utmost vitality—all the extra vitamins 
and minerals you can profitably use, cape 
to experts—provided you eat 3 average-goo 
meals a day, including fruit juice. It also pro- 
vides other food elements needed to rebuild 
muscle, nerve and body cells. 

So turn to Ovaltine. Get it today, at your 
grocery or drug store. 


OVALTINE 


THE PROTECTING FOOD-DRINK 


INDEMNITY 


LIFE INSURANCE 


POLICY PAYS MAXIMUM BENEFITS 


ecLeleremele. 


Policy Costs Only $1.00 a Month 


Bee for those you 

love this wise, easy way. S-POInT 
Only a few pennies a day PROTECTION 
will pay for nae Pg Pays for 
DEMNITY LIFE SUR- 

ANCE, backed by Legal SSer ors ride: 


Reserves, Old reliable 

Pioneer Life Insurance 1-Natural Causes... 

Company offers this as- 2-All Sicknesses .. . 

sured protection without 3-Ordinar y Accidents 
4-Auto Accidents... 


restrictions as to your 
Occupation, Travel or 5-Travel Accidents. . 
Residence and includes 
* valuable Incontestability Clause plainly 
ted in the policy. Men, women : children 
y to 70 years of age el No Red 
r€ No M al Ex ami tion! Pull jetails sent 
n No “Abel it wi 7 ull. Wri a once 
r FREE inspection offer. DON’T DELAY! 
PIONEER LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
2003 Pioneer Building @ Rockford, Illinois 
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DEFORMED OR 
INJURED BACK 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


A Man, helpless, unable to 
walk, because of a spinal 
injury, was, through sup- 
port of the Philo Burt Ap- 
Pliance, riding horseback 
and playing tennis, within 
a year. A Lady, 72 years 
old, who suffered a severe 
spinal disorder, found relief. 
A Child, paralyzed from a spinal deformity, was 
able to play about the house, in three weeks’ time. 
The Philo Burt Appliance has been successfully 
used in over sixty-three thousand cases’ in the 
past 39 years, 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL TO PROVE ITS VALUE IN YOUR OWN CASE 


The appliance is light, cool, 
flexible and easily adjusted— 
how different from the 
old torturing plaster casts, 
leather and celluloid jack- 
ets or steel braces. Every 
sufferer with a weakened, 
injured, diseased or de- 
formed spine owes it to 
himself to investigate. Phy- 
sicians recommend it and 










we work with your Doctor. 
Reduced price within reach 
of all afflicted. Send for 
descriptive book. Describe 
your case so we can give 
you definite information. 
PHILO BURT CO., 
179-24 Odd Fellows Temple 
Jamestown, New York 


A Christmas Gift Suggestion 


L. L. Bean’s Book on 
How to Hunt, Fish 
ee and 


is the answer to hun- 
dreds of letters asking 








HUNTING 











for information on these 
FISHING subjects. 
and Hunting and Fishing 


has been the author’s 
only hobby from the time 
he was sixteen years of 


CAMPING 







By age. , ; 
The information in this 

L. L. Bean book has been acquired 
through “hard knocks’’ 


and actual experience, as 
the writer was unable 
financially for many years to go to public camps or 
hire a guide. 

The book has 43 chapters, is printed on extra good 
paper, cloth bound, with 114 illustrations, 108 pages. 

No one should enter the big woods without being 
posted on Chapters 3, 13, 14, 15 and 16. These five 
chapters are printed in duplicate to cut out and carry 
on your person when big game hunting.. 


Price $1 Postpaid anywhere in United States or Can- 
ada. Send for free 16 page prospectus, 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 


Mfrs, Hunting & Camping Specialties _ 








POLLEN AGGRAVATED 


ASTHMATIC ATTACKS 


THE SEVERITY of Bronchial Asth- 
matic attacks, intensified by pollen- 
laden air, may be reduced at this . 

season of the year...use Dr. R. Schiffmann’s 
Asthmador just as thousands have done for 70 
, years. The aromatic fumes help make breathing 
easier ...caid in clearing the head... bring more 
restful nights of sleeping. At druggists in powder, 
cigarette or pipe-mixture form. Or write for free 


supply of all three to 
DR. R. SCHIFFMANN'S R. Schiffmann Co., Dept. 


ASTHMADOR M-9, Los Angeles 31, Cal. 
fFiSend Yow 
THIS SUIT. FREE s::- 


Will YouWear ItandShowitto Friends? 











Camp) 








Freeport 23, Maine 








RESTAURANT EATERS ? — Enjoyed 
the article on the cost-of-living. How 
about an article on ration points? You 
know the point system was supposed to 
distribute the available food supply. 
But what about people who eat in res- 
taurantsP The system as now es- 
tablished is set up to make it more feas- 
ible to eat in restaurants than at home. 
Are we going to be a country of res- 
taurant eaters before this war is ovér? 

e L. Gerard West, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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RICH UNCLE-—The article, “California 
Leads a Self-Help Revolt,” deserves 
comment. The California farmers are 
the kind of Americans who will help 
win the war and peace and keep up our 
morale. There is a limit to Government 
aid. Rich uncles’ resources are limited; 
they cannot or will not forever “fish” 
foolish, unappreciative nephews and 
nieces out of their follies. Those who 
freely give us gifts expect something of 
us.e The Government is no exception. 
Everything gotten from the Govern- 
ment is paid for indirectly by taxation. 

J. W. Cheney, Manchester, Conn. 


All cash obtained from the Govern- 
ment, PLUS a 20% handling charge, 
is paid for by taxation. 
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YUM! YUM!-Your editorial on sor- 
hum makes me hungry. But you failed 
your public when you neglected to men- 
tion its correlate, “flap-jacks.” Flap-jacks 
and sorghum are as inseparable as bread 
and butter, ham and eggs, or strawber- 

ries and cream. 
B. Byrn, Chicago, Ill. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY-—At this time when 
changes in the Social Security law are 
being considered by our National Lead- 
ers, it seems to me that an important 
addition should be made to those work- 
ers now covered by the law. I am re- 
ferring to our state, county, city, school, 
and other municipal employees. In the 
state service and in the smaller public 
groups, men and women are growing 
steadily older and yet no pension plan 
is in operation for them. Surely these 
public employees need the benefits of 
social security as much as bank, store 
or industrial workers, who often are 
better paid. This works a distinct 
handicap to public employment. For 
example, a man working for a private 
employer gets the benefit of the em- 
ployers contribution to his social se- 
curity benefits, as well as his own con- 
tribution, but the minute he leaves this 
job and goes to work for the state, on 
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highways, in offices, in institutions 
for the smaller cities in any capacity 
old age benefits are suspended. 1 
State has scores of employees, who | 
given years of faithful work neve: 
exorbitant wages, and now are fa: 
the sunset of life with no provisions 
old age except our old age pens 
which require need and necessity. 
Arthur S. Cory, 

Member Washington State House of Re; 
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WORLD CO-OPERATION-I have bee: 
taking. Pathfinder in five-year doses 
cause I liked it as it was; but now 
seem to indicate that any person 
have his say upon any printable sub 
so long as he is decent about it. 0 
boy! Here are a couple of related 
ioms out of my tank of thinks w! 
are untouchables. Do you dare? 

1. There could be no Hitlers, 
wars, if the peoples of earth lived wit 
each other upon a purely co-operat 
basis instead of one purely competitiv: 
like civilized humans instead of unfee! 
ing brutes. 2, Every rational perso 
who would not vote for the overth: 
of competition with its business, mon 
and all other attendant evils, is holdi 
the way open for the supreme triun pl 
of individualism and is guilty of all t! 
destruction, waste, blood and tears 
the present vain, idiotic world sacrif 
to selfishness, 

E. C. Backus, Poe, W. Va 
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FOUR PLANETS IN A DAY-—TI miss th 
monthly calendar, and wonder if you 
could find space once more to includ 
it... . Although I have been interested 
in astronomy less than two years, I hav: 
seen four planets after sunrise all on t! 
same day, something which I imagi1 
very few people have ever witness 
I used a small telescope to see Satu 
But Mars, Jupiter and Venus I saw w t! 
the naked eye. _I would like to 
anyone who has ever witnessed this 
write to me. 

Frank Ritthaler, Box 86, Osage, Wyo. 


So long as there’s a paper shortage, 
no calendar. Sorry. 
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ASHES-—I notice your article on saving 
grease from the dishpan. Far more im- 
portant is reburning coal ashes. Thov- 
sands of tons of coal might be saved for 
the war effort if all coal burners would 
throw damp ashes on to check hot fur- 
nace fires. One has only a few clinkers 
to haul away. | 
Claude H. Davidson, Canton, Ohio- 
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Mon: Political Jokes From Vienna 

acity “What is high treason?” 
d, “If a person remembers the details 
vho | f a talk by the Fuehrer for more than 
level three months.” 
e I Lidice 

Bpons “The British bombs upon *Munich 
sag have had such a powerful effect that, 
sity. week after the bombardment, pic- 
7, tures of Hitler were still fluttering out 
f windows.’ 
ave b. “What is an Utopia?’—If one sings 
loses be- * fully two years “We're Flying To- 
now ail England” (“Wir Fahren Gegen 
son 1 Engelland”), and then if one actually 
e sul does it he (Rudolf Hess) is declared to 
it. ( be of unsound mind.” 
lated ht OTE Set 
ay German flight captain reported to St. 
ler Peter. 
i Captain: “Flight Group 711 report- 
| ng”. 

petit St. Peter: “How many?” ’ 
f uni Captain: “Seven officers, 33 men. 
1 per | St. Peter: “Sorry! We have only four 
po a ower berths reserved. 7 here aren t any 
ie, .ccommodations here for the rest.” 
shold Captain: “Why? 

triun St. Peter: “That's all Goebbels re- 
of all 4 ported shot down.’ 

teal 


sacri! Eatin’ Geography 
SANDWICH is in Illinois. 


_- BUNN is in Arkansas. 
BISCUIT is in Kentucky. 
 eniss | TOAST is in North Carolina. 
or if \ COFFEE is in Georgia. 
» includ TEA is in South Dakota. 
nterested COCOA is in Florida. 
rg. 1} PIE, CUCUMBER, OKRA and BRAN- 
all on t DYWINE are in West Virginia. 
E Ria HOMINY, CORN and PLATTER are 
vitnes in Oklahoma. 
e Sat COBB is in eos ap A 
saw wit HUSK is in North Carolina. 
» two POTTS is i in Nevada. 
d this t KETTLE is in Kentucky. 
‘MOOT is in West Virginia. 
age, W) 
shortag Irrepressible Jackie had no desire to 
nulate George W ashington. When 
is school report card showed low 
arks he thought of the Army and Navy 
on saving wards to industry, and immediately 
more im- mproviesd an exph: unation for his in- 
s. Thov- juiring mother. “You see, Mother.” he 
saved fo iid glibly, “*E’ is for ‘Excellent’ and 
srs would D’ is for ‘Dandy.’ , 
k hot fur- 


v clinkers A seven-year-old applicant for a job 


Ohio n a shoe factory told a foreman he 
ton, 110+ 


SF RD IE EN Se Sal 


time and Smiles | 


could do “’most anything.” While the 
pair chatted, a hat was passed around 
among the workers. The money was 
presented to the lad, and he was asked 
what he would do with it. “I’m gonna 
earn enough,” he said, “to put Ma 
through welding school.” 


Crime and Punishment 
Tom, Tom, the Piper’s son 
Stole a pig and away he run— 
Here lies Tom, alas, alack 
The OPA got on his track! 
Helen Sutin 


Brain Teasers 


A watch which gains 2 minutes a day 
was set right at 12 noon on August 24, 
1943. What was the true time on 
the morning of August 30, when the 
hands of that watch were opposite, and 
the hour hand between 9 and 10? 


Answer to last week's: 

Let 4/4 father’s age 6 years 
ago, then 1/4 will equal John’s age 6 
years ago; 4/4 + 10 years father’s 
age 4 years hence; and 1/4 + 10 years 

John’s age 4 years hence. 2/5 of 
(4/4 + 10 years) = 2/5 + 4 years, 
John’s age 4 years hence. Then 2/5 + 
4 years = 1/4 + 10 years, or 2/5 — 
1/4 = 10 years — 4 years, or 3/20 : 
6 years, and 1/20 = 1/3 of 6 yeags 
2 years; 20/20 = 20 times 2 years 
40 years, father’s age 6 years ago; 40 + 
6, or 46 years, father’s present age; 
1/4 of 40 years = ae years, — Ss age 
6 years ago; 10 + 6, or 16 years, John’s 
present age. 


~ 





“Tenth gallery!—bituminous coal, 
oil shale, traces of pyrites, and 
assorted fossil ferns! Anyone out?” 


HERE'S THE 
.HOSPITALIZATION 


PLAN 
YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR! 


a 


ONLY 
whoopee 
VES YOU THESE 
REMARKABLE BENEFITS 


IN CASE OF SICKNESS 


OR ACCIDENT 





WAR COVERAGE AND ( ee 
x for trouble ~ n wiped 0 

Don't walt om of years have bee 

| man’s 88 ‘misfortune. 


id. Only * h far more. ible, 
¢{ mind wort 9) are eligib 
dom e " families cf 1D or Canadian 
nd you may €° hysician’ s care. 


hosp tal, un rafeond “y He agent wilt bether yeu. 
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Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. PF-6 
Wilmington, Del. 


Please send, without obligation to me, complete info 
mation on your Economical Hosptialization Plan. 


i 
Loss of Lite By Accident . $1, ENEFITS 


NAME — 
ADDRESS. 
city — — ~ STATE- 








STATIC 


The ALL WAVE radio filter is guaranteed to help you 
get perfect radio reception. Eliminates all hums, 
clicks, crackles, etc., caused by electric razors, vacuum 
cleaners, motors and other electrical appliances, The 
ALL WAVE is a scientific and compact radio filter ; 
that can be used on any make electric radio. To con- : 
nect, just put your radio plug thru the ALL WAVE’s 
slotted opening and into any wall outlet 15. DAY 
| PREE TRIAL. Sent C.O.D. for $1.50 plus postage. 
| Cash orders sent postpaid. Rush order—supply lim- 
ited. Vogue Eliminator Co., 7759 S. Halsted, Dept. 
| AW-303, Chicago. 


| 730 SHAVES FROM 1 BLADE 


AMAZING NEW 
BLADE SHARPENER 


p!* 
New sharpener for all makes of = 
double-edge razor bli gee if 















= performs miracles! **No' 

necessary to change blades, 

writes one user Another says, 
“Have used 1 bladeover 730 times.’ ' RAZOROLL 

really sharpens blades because it strops on leath- 

er.Gives keen, smooth shaving edges. No guess- 

work. Biade held at correct angle and ——- i! 

ressure—automatically. Just turncrank tos : 

blade.No gears. Well made Han dsome, compact, meee 

Weighs few ounces. Will last years. Makes idea) gift. 


SEND NO MONEY! Write today. Pay postman only 
* $1 pilus few cents postage. Use { 
RAZOROLL for 5 days and if you're pot delighted with , 
smooth, velvet shaves you get, return RAZOROLL and we'll retarn 
your dollar. H Hurry—order today. RAZOROLL COMPANY i : 
| petinenheeReenseneeetastemned _ Dept. (3512, Chicago, MMinols 








AS A BONUS. Just follow my easy plan and take a few 
orders. Make up to $12 in a day easily. No experience 
—no house-to-house Canvassing necessary. 


Opportunity—tull or spare time. 

§ Send for Samples—FREE OF COST. write today 
for FRE ——— a agg Sood ci action @ and * —— 
money -ge' rhe ae ». PROGH action 3 FancSe 


no pamey , 
J 500 |808"S0.’ throop st St, Boptez 163, rea Chicago, i. 


Free ee Book 7 


yg d y Sense, ANIMALS, FISH 
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Whose Grocery Bill Is It ? 


Stilt before Congress and therefore before all the people 
is the food subsidy question. The proposal is that, out of 
money the government has to borrow, part of the cost of 
food shall be paid. The ostensible purpose is to reduce the 
danger of inflation either from higher farm prices, or from 
the probable resulting demands for higher wages. 

Of course, having to borrow more money can also con- 
tribute to inflation. Borrowed money has to be paid back. 
Much of it will have to be paid back from the future earn- 
ings of the young men who are now in the fighting forces. 

Since most Americans are well able to pay their grocery 
bills these days, this subsidy plan seems to be of pretty 
doubtful merit. Most of us would rather pay for our own 
meals now than to have the privilege of charging them to 
the boys, for payment after they come home. 

Sending out a few million subsidy checks might make 
alot of votes but, under the circumstances, it doesn’t make 


much sense. 
* * * 


Our Erring Youth 


The dark picture, of juvenile delinquency as revealed in 
our article on page 16 and 17 this week is a challenge to the 
patriotism of all Americans. If not the Number 1 problem on 
the home front it is certainly one of the most serious. Nothing 
else so threatens the future character, stability and the 
very endurance of our Nation. 

The appalling slackness, the fearful let-down in the 
morals of our youths which has alarmed teachers, ministers, 
police and public officials all over the country, is a con- 
dition weakening the moral foundations of America. Like 
an attack of termites the evil is largely concealed, but is 
insidiously undermining our whole social structure and 
threatening its destruction. A house cannot long stand on 
rotten pillars. 

It gives every right-minded citizen a terrific shock to be 
informed that our teen-age school girls, whom we have long 
idealized. as the sweetest and loveliest creatures on earth, 
have become the leading purveyors of social diseases; that 
promiscuity with its attendant evils has insinuated itself 
among them like a blighting pestilence. 

Who is to blame?. Nobody desired such a deplorable 
condition. “Broken homes and the speed of war-time living 
were mentioned by an FBI spokesman. Carelessness of 
parents has been charged, but for the most part they are 
the victims rather than the villains of the tragedy. War 
conditions have separated them from their children. In 
fact, a share of the blame falls on all of us ho have done 
nothing to prevent or check the evil. 

“We appeal,” said the Federal Council of Churches, “to 
educators, artists, authors, publishers, the press, the motion 
picture industry, the broadcasting interests and all other 
makers of public opinion to recognize with us a great 
national responsibility for upholding nigh standards of 
conduct.” Going further, a school official of Washington 
said that “the matter .. . is one in which the entire com- 
rmuunity must take a part.” 

This is a sort of responsibility that the average citizen 
would rather avoid, and is inclined to dodge... But the 


condition has become so serious that it must be faced by 
all who are concerned with the good of the country. As in 
the case of a forest fire or a flood every person of good 
will must do what he or she can to avert disaster. 


* * * 


Inside, Helping Out 

A friend of ours who is not an especially ig man 
has moved into a new town. He writes that he has joined 
a church. “After looking things over here, I have decided 
that the churches are about the only institutions here that 
are organized for trying to do a little good. I see plenty 
to criticize about the way they are going at it. I could 
stay outside and criticize, and accomplish nothing at all. 
Perhaps by joining up, and working from the inside, I can 
be worth more to the town, Now, if I do have to criticize, 
they will have to listen to me. More important, though, 
perhaps I can help my church to work harder at the 
things most worth while. Then its defects will not matter 
so much.” 

His remarks might be considered thoughtfully by any 
citizen of any town. Criticism has its place, but cooperative 
and constructive effort gets more done. It brings more 
satisfaction to the soul, too 


* 7 + 


A Japanese Lying Jag 


Propaganda in the hands of the Axis consists largely o! 
lying. Hitler is on record as holding that a lie sufficiently 
repeated will always be believed. It has been generally 
understood that propaganda-lying is clever lying, done in 
a way to deceive and mislead even the wary. 

For that reason, nobody is able to explain the recent 
wholesale, indiscriminate, unadorned and thoroughly un 
convincing lying of the Japanese over the radio. Day afte: 
day the announcers fed the home Japs with tales of grea! 
naval victories; they related in detail how many American 
battleships, aircraft carriers, cruisers and the like were sunk 
every day, and they even began to add the names of hig! 
American officers sunk with their ships. 

They put Gen. Alex Vandergrift on their list of casualtie: 
presumably for the way he had treated them on Guada! 
canal. The fact that Gen. Vandergrift was in the United 
States did not deter them—any more than the fact that 
there had been no naval battles at all during their lying 
splurge. And to make it the more solemn Premier Tojo 
repeated the stories to his ancestors at a Shinto shrine 

What could it all mean? Psychologists, psychoanalysts 
and even alienists were unable to figure out the “smart 
little yellow men, although they knew them to be, in the 
words of Mark Twain, “experienced, industrious, ambitious 
and often picturesqué liars.” 

But they did not expect them to prove plain, dumb liars 

The ancients learned, and proclaimed, that if a man re- 
veals himself to bé a liar he is not believed even when he 
tells the truth. Even Jap civilians cannot be fooled beyond 
a certain point. Then they will lose faith in their propa- 
gandists, and also-lose morale. 
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‘Whats the word 


Yast 
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© Walt Disney Prodoctions 


you think most of 


at Christmas ? 


— one word men of good will every- 
where associate with Christmas. 

That word is ‘‘Peace. Peace on earth’’... 

There can be no peace this Christmas. Not 
one of us would want the only kind of peace 
there could be, an inconclusive peace. 

But we do want the right kind of peace 
as soon as possible. And this Christmas 
we can help hasten the coming of that 


wonderful day, by making War Bonds 
our chief gift. 

Every Bond you buy brightens the chances 
of a better world than man has ever known. 

How, then, could you possibly give a better 
present than Bonds, Bonds, Bonds? Give them 
to each member of the family. Give them to 
your friends. Give them to everybody—the 
greatest gift of all! 


Give War Bonds for Christmas 


yond This advertisement, prepared under the auspices of the War Advertising Council and the 
sal (. S. Treasury Department, is published as a public service by Pathfinder Publishing Co. 
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Mow! You Can Tell The Weather = 24 Hours in Advance 


Vopnwomnda CEé. 
y, X'/ 
Is COAuU free 


Ut uUnalke 













Amazing New Forecaster 
yr Takes The Guess-Work Out 
y Of The Weather--Every Family 
ow Needs a “WINDMILL” Forecaster 


This beautiful hand painted, four-color Weather Forecaster 
the most useful, the most noyel, the most accurate and reliab 
forecaster you have ever seen. . Probabilities are, you have felt th 
you would have to pay a lot of money for a truly beautiful and d 
pendable forecaster. If so, your worries are over! Here, witho 
doubt, is positively the most beautiful—the most original—the m: 
accurate forecaster that has ever: been offered at anywhere near tl 
iow price. Don’t let yourself or your loved ones be without the Wind 
mill Weather Forecaster. It tells you thg temperature—tells you 
it’s going to rain or snow or shine—predicts any weather change that 
on the way—up to 24 hours in advance! It makes all tl 
difference in your plans when you know what the weather w 
be. Plan your work or play according to the weather—kno 
how to dress for it—help to prevent accidents or sickness 
the family—BE PREPARED FOR WEATHER CHANG! 
WITH YOUR “Home Weather Bureau”. BE YOUR O\ 
WEATHER MAN! 


The Windmill Forecaster Has Features 
Found in Forecasters Costing Up To $10.00 


The thermometer is guaranteed to be extremely accurate fr: 
120° to 20° below zero. The amazing storm glass uses the sai 
principle found in most expensive forecasters. When the weath« 
is going to be fair, the cry$tals settle in the bottom of the tube 
wien rain or snow is predicted, the crystals rise to the top of t 
tube. It’s so simple, yet. Virtually unfailing. This lovely “Swi 
Windmill” Weather Forecaster is fashioned of handsome carv: 
Style BARRWOOD—a masterpiece of craftsmanship—trepresenti! 
the colorful, rustic windmilis of the Swiss landscape, with th« 
weather-antiqued brown singles, brightly gleaming roof a 

latticed windmill blades . , . even the Swiss Alpine snow and t 
fir trees of the Alps are reproduced ... with the quaint peasa: 
clothes of the boy and girl shown in pleasing contrast to the flov 
ers of the mountain side growing around the windmill steps. 1 
“Swiss Windmill” adds a glowing, colorful, decorative note 

any room in the house. It’s hand-painted in three colors. As 
Weather prophet, you’ll use it constantly! 















































Here Are Perfect 










































GIFTS 


For Young And Old 
Alike ! 


There will be fewer 
ys and other gift 
items available this 
ear. . Chances are, 
too, everything will 
be priced “‘sky- 
1igh.” Thats’ why 
you’re sure to wel- 
come these two 
plendid gift items. 
They’re useful, edu- 
cational and inex- 
pensive — perfect 
gifts for everyone. 
No one is too young 
or too old to appre- 


Here’s America’s biggest 10 POWER TELE- 
SCOPE value. Don’t confuse it with small, 
“weak-vision” telescopes. It's precision 
made and measures full 16 inches. Focuses 
instantly on stationary or moving objects 
Brings far away objects 10 times closer 
Clear — sharp — BIG as Life. You'd 
expect to pay up to $10.00 for such 
power. Everyone should own a power- 
ful telescope. Spot airplanes — iden- 
tify distant objects, people, animals 
etc. Valuable to Air Wardens, Boy 
Scouts, Sailors, Sportsmen. idea! 
for fights, ball games, races, out- 
door events. Enjoy front row 
seats from way back. 


| 
| 
SEND NO MONEY 


fc ~ . fr, é . + © bem —_ 
t Un Gur Guarantee of Satisiaction 
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Each and every Swiss Weather House is guaranteed to please you and give 
years of satisfactory service, or your money will be cheerfully refunded. It 
really must be seen toe be fully appreciated. We want you to examine it—test 
it for seven full days so that you can see for yourself that it actually works— 
all on our tron-clad Money Back Guarantee of satisfaction. SEND NO 
MONEY! Just mail the coupon today. Pay the postman only 98c plus postage 
and a small COD fee upon arrival If it isn’t all we claim, return it at the 
end of seven days and we'll refund your money in full 
















SEND NO MONEY—RUSH THIS COUPON! 





Just clip this ad and mail. 
Then pay postman only 






























s a ciate a good 10- 
“ A9 plus few centspost- 
ILLINOIS MERCHANDISE MART, : es wes tee Lap cay tent Use the 
5 Dept. 922-C, 54 W. Illinois St., Chicago, Ml. NO RISK OFFER} 5 needs a Swiss Wind- Totaeeeee IS. 
‘ | = Weather Fore- aren't positively 
+ Gentlemen: Please send me the Sw Windmill Weather FPore- 4 colorfi A, eg thrilled, return in 10 
ye! en: se sel > Swiss i the re colorful and decor- days and we'll re- 
4 caster on your guarantee of absolute satisfaction or my money back. §&% ative note to any * money 
5 I will pay the Postman only 98c plus postage. u room. So put both .- ful, Supply is 
1 i these items on your limited due to 
i eer rete ie | er, oe eee : gift list. They'll priorities. So 
' 1 pie . a big hit! rush your order 
RUNGE: 3 os cacdhdeanube._cocgemdcdesensdebiecias uk Gina ame Aas Ss ey’ Save you today. 
: c . — They'll Fenny 
hesions you time in shop- 
: BPEL. wp vedocovececccesecccecesnabeacesstileddcenhs BtAte ...cceeee- ; ping! Pe 
t Enclosed find 98c. Please ship the Weather Forecaster, all 4g by Seat ona a 
' postage charges prepaid. . + quick delivery 
IMPORTANT: If you want two or more, purchase the Swiss Wind- ‘ Hl * 
8 mill Weather Forecasters at our Special Quantity Wholesale Discount, Inols Merchandise Mart 
& 2 for $1.79; 3 for $2.49; 6 for 4.69; 1 dozen, $8.88; 3 dozen, $24.89; i Dept. 68A Fn Utinels 
& 6 dozen, $46.79; 12 dozen, $89.98. We pay shipping charges on above. & icogo 10, IN, 
TTITILTILTILLiLTrLlTTeteLliieririetetetetereeeseeCLCLCLeLLCLLeLe 











